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THE SPIRIT 


OF THE WYE. 


BY G. F. BERKELEY, ESQ. 


Years have elapsed since the period of my ad- 
ventures at Tintern Abbey, and on the river Wye, 
in whose waters the object of my earliest affections 
metan untimely grave. Since those adventures, 
I have mingled much in the world, and, with a 
heart cold and storm-worn as the brow of Jurah, 
sought out its associations, and affected to feel and 
be swayed by impulses and attachments of which I 
only remembered the force; but which remem- 
brance enabled me to act the part or feign a reality 
sufficient to make my fellow-creatures believe I 
was as gaily, as gregariously inclined as they were. 
Had the undisguised truth been known, I stood 
amidst the pliant and breeze-swayed forest of hu- 
manity, as the blighted and lightning-struck oak 
rears its dry and immovable limbs above the sur- 
rounding verdure of the wilderness; stretching 
forth my arms and pointing alone to that sky, to 
which, as it is the home of all blessed souls, I 
deemed my own, my sweet, my fascinating spirit 
of the Wye, had, in all her loveliness, departed. 

Ere I returned to revel in the haunts of men, 
and to endeavor to banish my loneliness in their 
thronged halls and palaces, I had lingered for years 
in solitude and prayer: in solitude in the Dean 
Forest and on the river Wye, because, beneath its 
old oaks in the day, as well as by the banks of the 
stream at night, it seemed as if the same sky, the 
same moon, which, in days of yore, looked down 
and smiled upon my love, were still a sacred me- 
dium of communication between her mysterious 
beauty and my unhesitating devotion. 

Dear, wild, and magnificent forest! I have sat 
at the mouth of thy deserted mine, and conjured 
my long-lost spirit to appear from the deep and 
hidden recesses of thy valleys; as though she had 
concealed herself from my longing eyes in the 
labyrinth of thy endless caverns, or beneath thy 
mountain-bosom. In the loneliest places, on the 
highest hills, have I prayed, at such hours when 
prayer was unpolluted by sight or sound from mor- 
tal creature; when not a worldly interference could 
come between me and my God; when the graceful 
earth in its calm magnificence, alone looked up 
with me in mute appeal to heaven, and in thank- 
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fulness to that splendid Source whence its perfec- 
tions are derived. 

At length I entered once more upon the busy 
world, and plunged recklessly into each scene of 
amusement and dissipation. For years I pursued 
the phantom, Pleasure; feigned passions I did not 
feel, and piled whole pyramids of vows which were 
not destined to be kept. In fact, I had become the 
personification, the tangible representation of an 
accomplished, well-dressed, and fashionable false- 
hood, a walking and embodied lie; looking happy, 
and smiling when I could have wept: affecting to 
be interested in things which were foreign to my 
nature; and descanting eloquently to female ears 
on the sensations of a heart which had long been 
buried beneath the cold currents of the Wye. 

Thus matters continued with me; I had nothing 
to look forward to, but every thing to regret; till 
an eventful evening, on which it was my lot to 
attend one of the fashionable soirées of the season. 
I had entered a suite of rooms in my wonted calm 
and careless manner; conscious that if I could not 
really be charmed with the fascination presented to 
my view, at least I was above the reach of man’s 
annoyance, and unassailable to the torture at times 
inflicted by the caprice of woman. Lord of my 
own loneliness, I cared not whether I won or not, 
I could sustain no loss, and my very indifference as 
to success, made that fickle goddess, Fortune, woo 
me with open arms. 

On entering the apartments I leant against the 
folding-door, from which situation could be com- 
manded a full view of a large mirror, which was at 
the farther end of the inner room. There were 
more than one present for whom I professed admi- 
ration ; yet, | was carelessly gazing upon the tran- 
sient appearance of the different figures in the glass, 
which, as on the surface of the world, appeared and 
departed in hurried succession. A moment inter- 
vened, during which the mirror reflected no one ; 
it then was occupied by a single female figure— 
that figure absorbed every other object, and rivetted 
my attention. It seemed as if the hitherto frozen 
and bloedless veins of my heart were suddenly 
filled to bursting ; each artery throughout iny frame 
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confessed the throbbing impulse; and I felt—as 
man may be supposed to feel—when returning to 
animation after a temporary death, occasioned by 
submersion in the water. The back of the fair 
object of my solicitude was towards me, when, on 
the first glance, I was only conscious of a grace- 
fully sloping shoulder, a swan-like neck, and a 
sylph-like but softly rounded figure. The glass, 
however, soon revealed to me the face—the fea- 
tures—the exact expression of my long lost spirit 
of the Wye! 

I could not move; my limbs refused their office, 
and I even feared to force them to an alteration of 
position, lest, with exertion, should depart the too 
lovely representation before me; as the same image 
often had done when smiling on my midnight 
dreams. The figure now passed from before the 
glass, yet I dared not change my locality : the cour- 
age to pursue or unravel the mystery was wanting; 
and for some moments, I remained inactive. At 
length, with a desperate effort, I proceeded toa 
spot whence could be seen the whole of the assem- 
blage. A single glance sufficed; my eyes at once 
rested on a lovely form seated upon a sofa; in fea- 
ture, complexion, height, and grace, she was the 
very image of my long lost love! Nothing but a 
vast effort prevented me from falling that moment 
at her feet. I believe now, that all attempt at re- 
straint would have been in vain, had she not then 
cast her eyes on me. She beheld me, but started 
not ; the slight color on her beautiful cheek did not 
increase ; and, though she fixed her eyes steadfastly, 
and perhaps a little longer upon me than might 
have been expected, considering that my glance 
met hers, yet she calmly turned away again, as if al- 
together unconscious of ever having seen me before. 

My heart felt crushed within me; and again I 
experienced a painful change of feeling. It re- 
sembled a sudden relapse from the warmth and 
gladness of summer to the chilling gloom of winter; 
and the horrid sensation came over me, that it 
needed but a slight step to seat insanity on my 
brain forever. To a degree, 1 succeeded in calm- 
ing myself; endeavoring, like the land tortoise, to 
creep back within the cold and hardened shell 
which had so long protected me against the insin- 
uations of the world But the attempt was vain; 
{ watched her during the remainder of that even- 
ing; but so little interest did my appearance seem 
to create in her, that for some time she scarcely 
looked in my direction; and when, at my anxious 
request, [ was led up for an introduction, her recep- 
tion of me was precisely such as she would have 
given to the veriest stranger. We entered into 


conversation: her smile, the dimple by the side of 
her beautiful lip, her soft bright eyes, which it 
seemed to me [ had so often, in excess of admira- 
tion, kissed, for the deep affection they confessed, 
were exactly those of the Enchantress of the Wye; 
and, bewildered in a chaos of conjecture, | knew 
not what to hope or fear. 
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Maida, for [ will only give her christian name. 
conversed with me for some time. Her powers of 
mind were brilliant in the extreme, and her ideas 
those which her appearance led me to expect. Sie 
was calm and unconstrained, while on my Dart 
there existed a sensation of superficiality and de. 
tection, which was most extraordinary and emba. 
rassing. It seemed as if my most hidden thougt,:; 
had been already revealed, and that the secrets ° 
my bosom were bared before her. It was strange 
—it was passing strange; but, nevertheless, jn , 
few brief moments that passion which had lain dor. 
mant in my breast for many years, was once tor: 
rekindled, to blaze forth again in all its wild a» 
brilliant colors. Other people conversed with her: 
troops of idle triflers thronged in the vicinity ; mey 
vied with each other in obtaining five minutes’ cop. 
versation ; and, while seated by her side, placed 
themselves in the most familiar attitude they dared 
assume, wishing the world to believe that they 
possessed her confidence and approbation. These 
observations were made at a distance, for etiquette 
obliged me to move from her; but when I beheld 
that smile which was—or seemed to have been 
once—so exclusively my own, now bestowed upon 
others, it drove me almost frantic with jealousy. 
Having passed to different parts of the room, I once 
more turned to observe whether the seat by the 
side of Maida was vacant; when [ became aware 
that her eyes were fixed intently on me. 

Strange and wayward are the thoughts which 
glide into the lover’s head! It appeared to me as 
if her mind were at that moment occupied with 
reminiscences connected with that object of her at- 
tention; and so long as I could command myse'", | 
did not allow her to observe that I was aware of 
her particular notice. At last, however, I looked 
directly and steadily upon her. Our eyes again 
met ; not a smile of recognition played on her brow 
or lip; but she turned calmly away: while! im- 
bibed a fresh source for sweet dreams and delu- 
sions; as if my panting soul resolved to drink deeply 
—madly—of the honeyed cup presented on the many 
colored wings of elated fancy. 

That assembly came nearly toanend. [ watched 
Maida prepare to leave the room, handed her to her 
carriage, and envied the wheels which bore their 
lovely burthen from my sight. The party in the 
house had not entirely broken up, but I returned 
not to join them: the streets, the open and nearly 
deserted streets, were more fitted to my mood; ‘0 
walking on, I gave myself up to the wild workings 
of my imagination. 

A belief in the possibility that the souls of by- 
gone ages might return to walk again in new ex- 
ternal creations, having only drunk of the waters 
of oblivion, had long been a favorite theme of mine; 
and, in my intercourse with society, certain acci- 
dents occurred which tended much to strengthen 
that opinion. Men have called, and still cal! me 
visionary and romantic; and some are inclined to 
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993 THE SPIRIT 
sneer at my doctrines in this matter, simply because 
their nature does not possess the key to a defini- 
tion cf the subject. But [ am aware that I have 
met with minds possessed by the fairest creatures, 
fraught with female delicacy, modest and retiring, 
which have been by some occult power impercept- 
ibly drawn to and linked to mine; so that, in one 
hour, we have known each other better than many, 
unmoved by such secret influence, would have done 
in years. I firmly and implicitly believe, that if 
hearts in worlds gone by have been bound firmly, 
faithfully, and inseparably in affection, some mys- 
terious and undefinable power still in the present 
\ife, links the loves of the spirits together ; when, 
though Heavenly ordinations and immutable resolve 
has erased or banished immediate and vivid recol- 
lection, still, there lingers around each kindred 
soul a mystical sensibility, a secret influence, 
which inclines them fondly to each other. You 
may crush and destroy the shape and likeness of 
the vessel, and transplant its etherial essence ; but, 
inaccordance with the beautiful idea contained in 
the melody of Moore— 
“ You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 

If, then, the transition of the spirit were possible, 
might not the germe of a prior attachment have 
existed between me and the spiritual life contained 
in the form of the fair creature of whom I am writ- 
ing, and from such cause arise my present affection ? 
If so, it had nothing in common with the Spirit of 
the Wye, further then by borrowing some of the 
last impressions which had lingered at my heart; 
for the girl who now reigned mistress of my soul 
must have been co-existent with the Spirit of the 
Wye. 

More perplexed than ever, I pondered over my 
present situation, calling to mind the fatal scene 
on the river in front of Tintern Abbey. I remem- 
bered the dying, the affectionate, yet reproachful 
glance which she fixed upon me; the motion of her 
beautiful hand, and the appearance of her Jong dark 
hair as it waved upwards in the swell of the wa- 
ters, as they closed over and concealed the light of 
my life beneath their exulting eddies. My own 
efforts, and those of my faithful deerhound, Shark, 
when we plunged into the river in a vain attempt 
to rescue her, were all brought vividly to my re- 
membrance, in the attempt to persuade myself that 
the object of my present passion could not be the 
Spirit of the Wye. Had I not seen her perish !— 
had [ not mourned and been miserable for years ? 

Love, in its commencement, has an exalting, a 
sunny influence on the drooping spirit of man; 
thus, on the following day, life with me seemed to 
have gathered fresh brilliancy. But yesterday, 
and | might have truly likened myself to a butter- 
fly in a garden of Spring’s far gone and frost-nipped 
flowers, whose wing was weary, and whose taste 
had fled. Reft of all excitement—-dead to each 
attraction, like that insect, I looked upon a prospect 
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of fading things which had once been sweet and 
beautiful, but which no longer held honey or hue 
for my gratification. 

To-day--now—how altered was my position! 
spring, which had grown too cold to excite my 
energies, cherish my strength, or bear me fresh 
flowers, had suddenly burst forth in a blaze of glo- 
rious summer ; and, with a lavish breath, brought 
out and placed beneath my reviving wings, al! that 
was tempting, brilliant, or beautiful. 


* ¥ * * * 

Let it suffice, then, when I say, that for some 
short time, the object of my veneration met me in 
all the public places most in fashion; and that I had 
more than once alluded to the scenery of the Wye, 
with which, strange to say, Maida seemed to be in- 
timately acquainted. In conversing of its beauties 
she betrayed no unusual degree of emotion; yet 
still, her manner, when listening to my glowing 
description, was that of one whose attention had 
been deeply arrested. 

I had very nearly succeeded in conquering my 
predisposition to believe that Maida and the Spirit 
of the Wye were one and the same person, when 
an incident occurred, during a visit of mine toa 
villa which her family possessed on the banks of 
the Thames, near ‘Teddington, which went far to- 
wards the discomfiture of my more common-place 
conclusions. 

Arrived at the villa, a servant announced the 
family at home, but on ushering me into the draw- 
ing-room, the windows of which opened on the 
ground, he declared that the ladies had walked 
forth into the garden. Proceeding in search of 
them, I came suddenly in sight of my love, seated 
beneath some trees on the bank of the river. By 
her side, reclined a pretty fair-haired smiling child, 
upon whose sunny forehead Maida leaned her 
cheek, gazing pensively on an open book, the con- 
tents of which she seemed to have been reading.* 
I paused, undiscovered, to enjoy the lovely picture 
thus presented to my view: but had not been long 
so occupied, when a suppressed, a soft and dove-like 
note came upon my eur as if floating by on the bo- 
som of the Thames. It was like the fabled note of 
the dying swan, and seemed to be now on the river, 
now in the skies; to the right, to the left; above, 
below; to have no definable or permanent situation, 
The air itself was sweetly, mournfully impressed 
upon my recollection; it was a note of long depart- 
ed joy, a wild and extraordinary harmony; one of 
those moonlight melodies alone breathed by lips 1 
had deemed were closed for ever. ‘To the four 
quarters of the heavens I turned to ascertain whence 
that sound proceeded; at last 1 bent my eyes on 
Maida, when, by the motion of her throat and 
breast, rather than by any action of the lip, I per- 
ceived that tenderly, and as if unconsciously, she 
awoke the long silent but never to be forgotten 





* See Engraving. 








harmony. At that moment she raised her head and 
saw me. I rushed forward, but checked myself as 
quickly ; for her friends came suddenly upon us. 

The remainder of my visit passed: and we were 
not left again together. . 

Subsequently to this occurrence, during other 
interviews, there was a restraint in Maida’s beha- 
viour which I could not precisely comprehend. It 
arose not from any want of attention to me—it did 
not amount to coolness ; and yet there was much to 
check the warmth of my advances. She evidently 
beheld the adoration that was beaming from my 
eyes, and trembling on my lips; nevertheless, she 
gave me nota sign, not a look of encouragement. 
Words were not usually denied me on occasions 
such as these; but for once my tongue refused its 
office ; calmed, if not rebuked, I was forced to con- 
tent myself with an existence in her vicinity. 

We were seldom left, even for an instant, to- 
gether, never in situations uncontrolled by the pre- 
sence of others; for when riding in the Parks she 
was always surrounded by relations, friends, or ad- 
mirers; and thus no opportunity occurred for pri- 
vate conversation. Love has the power, and will 
use it, of making itself known; it needs not words, 
a glance is sufficient for its conveyance; and man 
or woman alike deceive themselves when they 
think they can disguise, by assumed coldness, the 
state of their affection from the object that creates 
it. Maida knew—we knew, that we loved each 
other. 


One day, in cantering up the Park, she was 
bending to the curvetting of her horse, as the gol- 
den blossom of the laburnum does when the breeze 
moves the parent bough, sitting back, or declining 
a little, as circumstances might require, she so 
much resembled the enchantress of former years 
when leaning gracefully to her oar, that, thrown 
completely off my guard, I exclaimed, in a voice 
which reached her ear alone, “ My own, my beau- 
tiful spirit—my life, I love you !” 

Were [ to live forever, the look she gave me in 
return would never be forgotten! It was one of 
recognition—it was one of smilesand tears. Tran- 
sient as it was, it flooded my soul with delight; 
and aroused within me all those wild imaginings I 
had so long labored to suppress. [ had then said 
more; but with the usual turn chance ever takes 
against me, our companions closed around us, and 
Maida’s beautiful features resumed their calm and 
tranqu!] expression. 

Having occasion to travel the next day, an acci- 
dent occurred, by which my shoulder was dislocat- 
ed. In agony, I was carried to a hotel, and put to 
bed, where, as evils seldom come alone, owing to 
vexation of mind as well as body, I was seized with 
excess of fever. For days I was in a constant state 
of delirium; and the most serious fears for my life 
were entertained. 

One night, it was at the crisis of my disorder, I 
had lain for hours haunted by dull glaring red-lights 
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and hideous faces, which seemed to peer in upon 
me from every corner of the curtains around my 
bed, while the hissing of snakes, ora sound like the 
distant but measured tread of marching men, cop. 
stantly rang in my ears,and dispelled every chance 
of slumber. It appeared, too, as if I were stretch 
on a bed of fire, and breathing the heated fumes jt 
engendered. At length, a soft misty appearance, 
as of a graceful female figure, seemed to flit before 
me, when one by one the ghastly faces on the bey 
curtains, with asingle glance at the gentler vision, 
disappeared ; while the lurid and distempered lights 
changed into the steady and more brilliant appear. 
ance of a summer sun, and I seemed to be sur. 
rounded by a bland fresh air; such as even in the 
hottest weather breathes over the cool waters of a 
rapid river; the curtains of my bed now als 
changed to waving clusters of green and grace(y| 
osiers, among which the blackbird, the thrush, and 
the willow wren poured forth their songs of glad. 
ness. 

Day then departed, when, with the mellow sha. 
dows of evening, came the note of the nightingale, 
and those cool, perfumed, and dewy airs, which 
seem to have slept through the sultry noon in the 
sweet bosom of the rose or honeysuckle, or in tie 
midst of the snowy blossoms of the syringa. It 
was as the sigh of refreshened nature, and its salu- 
brious influence entering my lips, instilled such 
heavenly sensations through my frame, that [ woul 
suffer the pangs of a thousand maladies, were it 
but to feel its enchantment once again. 

I now dreamed that I lay stretched upen the 
banks of a river, beneath me the fresh green grass, 
while above shone the silvery moon: a picturesque 
and venerable ruin was near me, and the dark ivy 
which crowned its summit, waved to and fro as the 
wind moaned through the wide and heavy masonry 
of the arch below. As I thus lay, a face—Oh, 
God! an angel’s face, with soft and giraffe-like 
eyes, came and looked closely into mine. A form 
leant over me, I felt the light pressure and throb of 
its gentle bosom, and the same sweet fresh sighs, | 
had previously known, again lingered on, and 
chased all fever from my brow; while lips—the 
dearest lips that ever breathed of love—became 
pressed timidly yet fondly upon mine! On my life, 
I believe that those matchless lips would possess the 
power to quicken me from death—in this instance, 
I started from my trance, and stretching forth my 
hands, endeavored to clasp the lovely vision to my 
soul! The attempt was as vain as the effort was 
too much for my exhausted strength ; I had but jus’ 
power to raise myself on my arm and look upon 
my nurse, who, with a countenance of superstitious 
awe, sat staring upon the door, as if she had just 
followed with her eyesan apparition from the root. 

“What didst thou see?” | exclaimed, and then 
sank fainting on my pillow 


A deep slumber followed the fit of exhaustion, 
from which I awoke not till the following day. The 
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crisis had passed; I was out ofall danger. ‘The first 
moment on which I was alone with my nurse, | 
asked her “* What it was she saw on the preceding 
night !”” 

«Qh, sir,” she replied, “I did see a blessed 
sight; if ever man had a visit from the dead, or if 
ever an angel was permitted to approach one of us 
mortal creatures, one appeared to you last night, 
and snatched you from the jaws of death. I was 
sitting almost asleep in the great arm chair, when 
the door gradually and softly opened ; it seemed to 
jo so of itself, for I could not hear the handle turn, 
anda beautiful lady entered, clad in white, with 
jong dark bair. Around her forehead was braided 
a wreath of those white flowers which grow among 
large round leaves on the surface of deep waters. 
She advanced slowly into the room, without any 
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visible motion in her limbs, indeed she seemed to 
glide rather than walk, and the fall of her foot, if it 
fell at all, came on the floor as white and as mute 
assnow. She never cast her eyes on me, but ap- 
proaching your bed, she placed her hands upon the 
pillow, when, having leant over you for some mo- 
ments, she stooped her fuce so close to yours, that I 
thought she must have touched you. Your excla- 
mation, and the stretching out your arms, alarmed 
her; when, starting up, she glided from the room as 
noiselessly as she had entered it. 

“A family which arrived over night, left the 
hotel for France this morning; but though the 
young lady with it, was beautiful, she did not an- 
swer to the description of the one seen by me. 
Oh, sir—as Heaven shall judge me—J am sure 
it was a spirit.” 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


ZENOBIA. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


Palmyra! Fancy wakes at thought of thee, 
Ouce land of beauty and of imagery ! 
Imagination soars on every Wing, 


And to the mind thy former glories bring. 


From North to South, one vast and boundless plain, 
Blazed with the brightness of thy brilliant train. 
Dome, Pyramid, Obelisk, Column, Tower, 

Rose high in air, and told how great thy power! 
Based on a platform broad and grand, 

The pride and glory of the Eastern land, 

Adorned with columns which in beauty run, 

Was seen at once the Temple of the Sun ; 

Of polished marble, bright with brass aud gold, 
Relieved with works of architecture bold. 

In matchless heauty, peering far on high, 

A thousand rays reflected on the sky ; 

A spacious portico in pride appeared, 

Charmed every eye, and every bosom cheered. 

The winding rooms, with numerous columns wreath’d, 
On which the canvass, in its beauty breath’d. 
Corinthian statues, exquisitely grand, 

Bespoke the genius of a Grecian hand. 

Tn the paved streets, the fountains sparkling bright, 
Threw round their foaming jets upon the sight. 
From every nation, every clime and land, 

Men there convened in one promiscuous band. 
Camels, Elephants, Dromedaries meet, 

Horses from Araby, well formed and fleet, 

With jewell’d housings o’er their bodies thrown, 
Mixed with the armies as they coursed along. 

When clanging trumpets gave their thundering sound, 
Aud waring tumult shook the solid ground. 


Palmyra’s Queen! Ah, who can paint her charms 
In private life, or ’mid stern war's alarms ? 

A beauteous Princess of the olden time, 
Renowned in song, the pride of Eastern clime ; 
Before whom nations bowed with reverence low, 
And placed the laurels on her Queenly brow. 
Worshipped as one of origin divine, 

They knelt enraptured at her glittering shrine. 


While at the zenith of her pomp and power, 

While mirth and pleasure winged the arrowy hour, 
While in the cups, composed of solid gold, 

Adorned with jewels of exquisite mould, 

The nectar sparkled—and the rosy wine 

Flowed in its sweetness from the curling vine; 
While music poured its soul-enlivening strains, 
And sent the warm blood quickly through the veins, 
A Roman to the Queen drew near, 

And thus addressed herin stern voice and clear: 


* Aurelean greets Palmyra’s beauteous Queen, 
Admires her virtues, and her noble mein. 

A mighty Conquerer, he of her would claim 

The wide spread land, now governed in her name. 
We, his ambassadors, these tidings bear, 

And humbly beg your friendship we may share.” 


Then spake Zenobia—“ Aurelean tell from me, 
I ne’er will listen to his proud decree. 


Think not, without a struggle, we will yield ; 
We'll meet your Emperor on the tented field! 
Though we, once subject to his haughty band, 
May lose our glory with our native land, 

Yet, tell to hin, ambition is his aim, 

And Odonatus’ wife asserts her claim, 

And ne'er will yield her right to rule and reign 
Until her life blood smokes on yonder plain.” 


The morning dawns with gold and purple hue, 

The landscape sparkles with the pearly dew, 

The gods assemble to behold the fight, 

When shields and spears shall gleam in terror bright 
When proud Aurelean shall Zenobia meet, 

And she the Prince in martial splendor greet. 


Behold, she comes with her Numidian fleet, 
Seated majestic on her jewelled seat ; 

Arrayed in armor, bright with burnished gold; 
Emboss’d with gems, re splendant to behold! 

Her steed, caparison’d with trappings bright, 
And brilliants sparkling in the sun's fierce light, 
Form'd, ‘neath the golden beams, a flood of fire, 
And served to rouse her long repressed desire 
For fame and honor, glory and renown, 

Her darling wish to wear a Roman crown. 


Amid her soldiery unawed she came, 
Hier beauty heightened by the jewelled flaige ; 
Mounted upon her milk-white steed she buwed, 
And pass'd exulting through th’ excited crowd. 
In her right hand she held the slender lance, 
Thatin a moment from her hand might glance ; 
Her barbed arrow in her quiver laid, 
While at her side hung a Damascus blade ; 
A helmet, formed of polished steel, encas'd 
fer Queenly head, and her fine figure grac‘d. 
She, thus equipped, then to the battle flew, 
llerself the leader and the champion too. 


Forth from her army, as the Queen drew near, 
Repeated cheerings burst upon her ear ; 

The air was fill’d with clang of trumpets loud, 
And like a forest every soldier bowed : 

When on the ear the distant echo died, 

And all was hush’d as ocean’s waveless tide 
Zcuobia spoke, outstretching her fair hand, 
And thus address’d her brave heroic band: 


* Lords of the East! you now in glory go— 
Conquerers in many wars, you'll meet the fue! 
Oft have Lled you, now be firm and true— 
Brave Palmyrenes, my hupe ’s in God and you. 
Never, before, within your reach was there 

A prize so great—Arm for the coming war! 
Remember too—defeat is ruin sure 

Brave Palmyrenes, say, can you this endure ? 
Yield yourselves subject to a Roman power ? 
No—rather perish—from this fated hour ; 

And if we fall, sink to the soldier's grave, 

Nor share the labors of a Roman slave.” 

With language bold, she urged the soldiery on, 
Her words inspired alike the sire and son ; 
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All rush determined to th’ embattled field. 
With but one mind, to conquer, not to yield. 


Now front to front the hostile forces stand, 

Then through the ranks is heard the loud command. 
It comes! they fight! On an ensanguin’d plain 
The blood of Herves flows from every vein. 
Palmyra’s Queen, resolved on victory, 

Flies through her ranks—and by her soul-lit eye 
Inspires her army with a martyrs breath, 

Urging them On to conquest or to death! 


The Roman legions, by Aurelean led, 

Now meet their foe with firm undaunted tread. 
As life seems doubtful when the cheek turns pale, 
So war hung quivering in the even scale. 

The Palmyrenes, sure of success, advance— 

The Romans flee before their poisoned lance. 
Again they rally, and renew the fight, 

The day their own, their own the starless night. 
The morning sun revives Zenobia’s band, 

And spartan-like, again they take their stand; 


*T was then—Palmyra’s beauteous queen o’erpowered— 


The Roman troops into the city poured, 
Laid waste her beauties—mow'd her glory down, 
And from Zenobia took Palmyra’s crown ! 


* * * * * * * * 


A ROMAN TRIUMPH. 


Strains of rith music burst upon the ear, 
Melodious, melting, thrilling, soft and clear ; 
Borne on the gusty breeze they float along, 

With mingled shouts of an excited throng. 
Moving in crowds, majestic, firm and slow, 

In files compact, the victorious Romans go. 

On either side the rabble urge their way, 

And songs and mirth begin the joyful day. 

The fragrant flowers, plucked from each hill and dell, 
From liberal hands in rich profusion fell 

Upon the streets throuch which the Emperor rode, 
Formed like to man, but in his mein a god! 


From lowly birth Aurelean rose to fame, 

A humble soldier to the field he came. 

Like to a star that brightens in the west, 
When day departs and leaves the world at rest, 
To honor, glory, fortune and renown, 

He rose successive, ‘till he gained a crown. 
Fired with ambition, and the love of fame, 
Each conquest served but to renew the flame; 
Like a proud eagle his broad pinions spread, 
Till e’en the desert echoed with his tread; 
‘Till the Euphrates, in its silvery stream, 
Fulfilled the visions of each youthful dream ; 
And famed Palmyra, Asia’s boasted flower, 
A subject bowed to his relentless power. 


To grace his triumph, music's thrilling strain 
Floats through the air, trembles o'er the the plain; 
Swells on the breeze, then in soft cadence dies, 
While through each vein a quickened impulse flies. 


Behold he comes! Aurelean the great! 

Around his form ten thousand warriors wait! 
Look! from afar—what multitudes appear! 

With lances, breast-plates and the glittering spear ! 
The streets are strewed with flowers of deepest dye, 
And banners float beneath a cloudless sky. 

Vands of musicians lead their brilliant throng ; 
With garlands crowned the oxen low along ; 

Filld with the spoils from hostile thousands slain, ~ 
The gilded wagons roll along the plain ; 

Statues and armor, silver, brass and gold, 

Pictures and images in frames enrolled ; 

Crowns of all nations, by their arms subdued, 

The sight of which their boisterous joy renewed. 


The wretched captives follow in their train, 
Borne down by sorrow and the clanking chain. 
Amid the crowd, with trembling steps and slow, 
Her bosom heaving with convulsive wo, 
Zenobia came, a royal prisoner, clad 

With pearls and diamonds on her bosom sad, 
With chains of gold, a captive led along, 

To grace his triumph, *mid the joyful throng ; 
Bending beneath the weight of glittering gems, 
That mocked the glory of earth's diadems, 

She to her chains in gloomy silence bowed, 
And followed on, a captive in the crowd. 


Fast fell her tears, as faithful mem’ry placed 
The past before her—when her presence graced 
Palmyra’s courts, when brave Honginus stood 
High like a tower, the wise, the just, the good. 
When ‘mid her subjects, worshipped and caressed, 
No anxious cares disturbed her royal breast : 
When on her face peace sat in calm repose, 
Ant mingled soft the lilly and the rose; 
When, ’mid her children in their childish play, 
She gayly passed the winged hours away ; 
Pouring instruction in each opening mind, 
From her own bosom, softened and refined ; 
Over these scenes, the Heap of fate was thrown, 
And she a captive, ‘mid a crowd—alone. 


ZENOBIA. 


With faces wreathed, first came the lictors, proud 
The dancers followed in the excited crowd : 
Some dressed like Satyrs, wearing crowns of gold 
Then a Pantomine—insulting, bold— i 
With looks and gestures taunting o’er the foe 
Basely inflicting thus a ten-fold blow. : 
The air, with nature's rich perfumery glowed 
And ali delighted. round the hero bowed. 
The great Aurelean, clothed with pomp and power 
A conquerer born, to triumph for an hour ; 
Upon his head a laurell'd crown was placed, 

And purple robes his royal figure graced. 

With his right hand he waved the laurel green 

An ivory sceptre in his left was seen ; 
Upon its top an eagle, perched on high, 
Drew the glad gaze of each admiring eye. 

His face like Jupiter’s with vermiel shone, 
While from his neck a golden ball hung down, 
Possess'd of power to turn from him away, 

All envious feelings on that happy day. 

Erect he stood within his chariot bright, 
O'erlaid with iv’ry of the purest white ; 

Four milk-white steeds the Emperor drew along, 
Amid the shouts of the adoring throng ; 
His children in the chariot were placed, 
The brightest jewels that his triumph graced. 
Aurelean, conscious that his heart grew vain, 
Orders a slave, amid his brilliant train, 

To stand behind him with a jewelled crown, 

And by his voice keep his proud spirit down ; 

By whispering low, amid the mighty van, 

** Mortal! remember—thou art but a man!” 
Consuls and senators, with lofty brow, 

Mixed with the crowd, proud of their Roman vow. 
The snowy plumes over their foreheads fair 
Waved in the breeze and nodded in the air. 

TW’ victorious army, ‘mid the trumpet’s blast, 


With laurels crowned, on horse and foot, came last. 


Adorned with gifts which their own valor won, 
Around their forms in rich profusion thrown ; 
Fxulting, singing, filled with mirth and glee, 
And oft exclaiming—* To triumphe !” 


As from the Forum turned the chariot round, 

The captive queen and prisoners leave the ground; 
Enter their cells, amid a doomed train, 

While on the altar one by one are slain! 


Offerings now rise upon the marble urn, 
Thanksgivings all to Jupiter return, 

From Clytimnus, a river clear and wide, 

They bring the victims from its flowing tide, 

Of snewy whiteness, which in clouds arise, 

In grateful incense to the starry skies. 

In Jove’s own lap the sparkling crown is placed; 
While his proud form with richest spoils is graced 
Then comes the feast, magnificent and grand, 

Of viands culled from every clime and land. 

The sumptuous tables groan beneath their weight, 
As round the guests appeared in royal state. 

The rosy wine in golden cups foams high, 

And gives false lustre to each dimning eye. 
While rich oblations to the gods are poured, 

And jests and laughter crown the festive board. 


The day departs—darkness the scenes enclose, 
And night her drapery round the Emperor throws, 
He seeks his home, and on a gilded bed, 

The great Aurelean rests an aching head. 


* * * * * * * 


Where now, I ask, are famed Palmyra’s towers, 
Her Temple, porticos, her gilded bowers ? 
Where now Aurelean ? where the Roman band 
That graced his triumph in that classic land? 
That round his chariot, ‘mid the grand display, 
Gathered like insects in a summer's day ? 

Ask yon broad wave that in the distance foams, , 
Draws near and rises as it onward comes: 

And list its answer :—* O’er Palmyra’s towers, 
Her wealth and splendor, and her gilded bowers ; 
O’er proud Aurelean and his vaunting train, 
O’er all the pomp that graced the extended plain, 
I've rolled resistiess —and my powerful sway 
Their pomp and glory borne from earth away. 
Since time began, my sure untiring roll, 

From the Equator, to each distant pole, 
Performs its work of devastation sure, 

And ever will while earth and time endure. 

As Thebes and Carthage, Balbec, Tyre and Rome, 
Palmyra, Babylon, each splendid dome, 

That e’er was reared by human art or skill, 
Have bowed in silence to my sov’reign will ; 

So through all time the same resistless power 
Shall sweep the nations, like a morning flower ; 
And ages hence, enquire with awe profound, 
Where are those States, for liberty renowned? 
Where London, Paris, Geddo, Pekin—where 
Have they departed? Once, we read they were. 
Quickly, for them, their dying knell I'll toll— 
Then onward travel in my ceaseless roll, 

‘Till God's strong arm shall chain me to the shore 
Of vast Eternity—to move no more! 
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We give below a highly interesting article respecting the celebrated founder of the Home@pathic System of Medicine. We 
pave no doubt our readers will be pleased with it, whether they approve of the system or not, as itis written in a lively 
pleasant strain, and shows some beautiful traits in the character and conduct of Mrs. Hahnemann. She was truly a help 


mate, and a noble woman. 


We do not wish to be understood by inserting this article as being favorable or unfavorable to Home@patheism; for we con- 
fess we know but little about it, further than that the medicines administered are very pleasant and easy to take 
quently, 0 far we are pleased with it. We may say, however, that we have known it to be highly servicable in some 


cases.— Ed. 


A SKETCH OF HAHNEMANN AND 


FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF ONE WHO KNEW THEM. 


BY HELEN 


Who is Hahnemann? What is Homeopathia ! 
«The master-spirit of the age—the founder of the 
surest and safest system of medical treatment,” ex- 
claims his disciples. ‘The successful inventor of 
a fanciful and delusive mode of practice,” retorts 
his opponent. Which are we to credit? 

It is little more than half a century since ho- 
meopathia was discovered; yet Hahnemann is a 
familiar name on every tongue, a venerated one on 
many. The bitterest enemies to the system which 
he founded, yield their homage to his gigantic in- 
tellectual powers, revere his manifold virtues, and 
admit that his learning, his numerous philanthropic 
deeds, and above all, the elevated purity of his 
character, have ever preserved him against the im- 
putation of charlatanism. Whether his principles 
be received or rejected, his talents, his originality, 
and his singular history must ever render him a 
subject of general interest. 

In 1839, Dr. Hahnemann weds residing in Paris 
near les jgardins du Luxumbourg. During the 
winter of that year, desiring to consult him in be- 
half of an invalid friend, I made him my first visit. 
That I might obtain an audience as early as_possi- 
ble, I entered the carriage which was to transport 
me to his residence a quarter past nine o’clock in 
the morning. After about half an hour’s ride, find- 
ing the coachman stopped his horses without dis- 
mounting, I inquired if we had reached our desti- 
tion. 

“No, Madam,”’ he replied, and pointed to a pal- 
ace-like mansion at some distance. This mansion 
was surrounded by a massy stone wall, with an 
iron gate in the centre. Impatient at the delay, I 
leaned out of the window and beheld a long line of 
carriages in front of us, driving one by one through 
the gate, and out again as fast as their occupants 
alighted. This was vexatious. I had taken such 
especial pains to be early—and all to no purpose. 
But if there was any consolation to be found in the 
knowledge that others were even worse off than 
ourselves, I might have comforted myself by look- 
inthe opposite direction. Behind us stretched a 
file of coaches, lengthening every minute, and al- 
teady quite as formidable as the one in front. I 
had unconsciously taken my station in the midst of 
4 procession slowly advancing to pay homage to 
this modern Aisculapius. I already knew some- 
thing of Hahnemann’s celebrity; but my opinion 
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of his skill was marvellously fortified as I stared be- 
hind me, and before me, and then at the empty car- 
riages driving away around me. 

In about twenty minutes the vehicle in which I 
sat wondering and waiting, during that time having 
moved a few paces furward every minute, at last 
drove briskly through the iron gate, around the 
spacious court, and deposited me, to my great satis- 
faction, at the front entrance of Hahnemann’s mag- 
nificent dwelling. Three or four liveried domes- 
tics, assembled in a large hall, received the visit- 
ors as they alighted, and conducted them to the 
feet of the wide staircase. At the head of the first 
flight they were received by a couple more of these 
bedizened gentlemen, who ushered them into an 
elegant saloon, sumptuously furnished, and opening 
into a number of less spacious apartments. 

The saloon was occupied by fashionably-dressed 
Jadies and gentlemen, children with their nurses, 
and here and there an invalid reposing on a vel- 
vet couch orembroidered ottoman. The unexpect- 
ed throng, the noisy hum of whispering voices, the 
laughter of sportive children, and the absence of 
vacant seats, were somewhat confusing. I entered 
at the same moment with a lady, who, with her 
nurse and child, had alighted from her carriage im- 
mediately before myself. Probably noticing my 
bewildered air, and observing that I wasa stranger, 
she very courteously turned to me and said in 
French, “ We shall be able to find seats in some 
other room; permit me to show you the way.” I 
thanked her gratefully, and followed her. After 
passing through a suit of thronged apartments, she 
led the way to a tasteful little boudoir, which was 
only occupied by one or two persons. 

I knew that the lady, who so kindly acted as my 
conductress, was a person of rank, for I had noticed 
the coat of arms on the panels of her coach, and re- 
marked that her attendants were clothed in livery. 
But to meet with civility from strangers is of so 
common occurrence in France, that graciousness 
awakened in me nosurprise. I subsequently learn- 
ed that she was the Countess de R , & young 
Italian, who had married a French count of some 
importance in the beau monde. 

We had hardly seated ourselves in the quiet lit- 
tle boudoir, when a valet entered and politely de- 
manded our cards. They were presented, and he 
placed them in the order received, amongst a large 
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number in his hand. It was obvious that we should 
be obliged to wait an indefinite period; and I soon 
commenced amusing myself by examining the fine 
paintings with which the walls were lavishly dec- 
orated—the peices of sculpture—the costly vases 


, Scattered about the apartments—and a number of 


curious medals, heaped upon the centre-table. The 
sculpture, vases, medals, and even some of the 
paintings, had been presented to Hahnemann as 
memorials of the esteem and gratitude of his pa- 
tients. Every room contained several marble busts 
of Hahnemann himself, some much larger than life, 
some as large, and some smaller. ‘These also had 
been presented to him on different occasions as to- 
kens of respect. 

I was standing before a most life-like portrait of 
the great doctor, lost in admiration of its masterly 
execution, when the young countess, who had re- 
tained her seat while [ wandered round the room, 
joined me and said: “ Do you know who painted 
that picture !” 

“No,” I replied, “ but, although J am not a judge 
of art, I should almost venture to say that it was 
the work of a master’s hand.” 

“ Undoubtedly it is a master-piece of workman- 
ship. It was executed, however, by Madame Hah- 
nemann.” 

“ Madame Hahnemann! Isit possible? Is Hah- 
nemann married, then?” 

“To be sure; and so happily, that to become ac- 
quainted with his domestic history is of itself al- 
most enough to induce one to venture upon matri- 
mony,” she answered. 

“Tam delighted to hear it. I knew nothing of 
him exceptasa skillful physician, and a man of 
extraordinary genius.” 

“ His private history is equally interesting, and 
quite as remarkable, as his public.” 

“Have you known him a great while? How 
old is he? How long has he been married !”’ ques- 
tioned I, anxious to obtain all the information in 
my power. 

“T have been acquainted with his wife and him- 
self several years,” she replied. “He is about 
eighty-four years old. He was married to his pre- 
sent wife in his eightieth year.” 

“Indeed! Was he a widower, then? Is his 
second wife young, or as old as himself ?’’ 

“She is about forty-five years his jurior, and she 
still retains much of the vivacity and freshness of 
youth.” 

** What induced her to marry him?” 

“ Veneration for his talents—esteem for his vir- 
tues—affection for himself—mingled perhaps with 
a spice of gratitude for his services to herself. You 
are astranger to her, and will laugh if 1 say she 
adores him, but the term is not too strong to con- 
vey an idea of the truth.” 

“ Pray tell me something of her history. IT am 
already deeply interested.” 

“ With pleasure. Hahnemann is the father of 
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the most united, prosperous, and the happiest fam. 


ily { ever beheld. He had been many years 
widower, when he was called on to attend Ma) 
moiselle D’Hervilly, who had been pronounced by 
her physicians to be in the last stage of consumy. 
tion. He was residing at the time in Cathe, 
Maria Malonie D’Hervilly-Gohier, then his patien: 
and now his wife, is descended froma noble French 
family of immense wealth. She had suffered , 
number of years with a pulmonary affection ani 
disease of the heart. The most eminent physicians 
in Europe had fruitlessly endeavored to benefit |jecr. 
After passing the winter in Italy, whither she hj 
been sent in the hope that a mild climate might o¢ 
fect what medicine had failed to accomplish, she 
returned to Germany, in a state which her physi. 
cians declared beyond the reach of medical aid. 
She was a woman of remarkable strength of ming, 
and most comprehensive intellect. The fame of 
Hahnemann’s wonderful cures had reached her, bu: 
she was unacquainted with his reasons for his pe. 
culiar mode of practice. Though so debilitated by 
protracted suffering that she was unable to inake 
the slightest physical exertion, she examined his 
system for herself, and then determined upon con. 
sulting him. He became deeply interested in her 
case, and in an incredibly short time, her sufferings 
were relieved, her cough subdued, and her disease 
of the heart assumed a different and more agree- 
able shape.” 

“ And she married him out of gratitude ?”’ 

‘*By no means; she was charmed with his ¢e- 
nius, his character, his manners, every thing about 
him; and conceived an affection for him perhaps 
deeper and truer than the passion which we gene- 
rally call love.” 

“ Which he reciprocated ?” 

“Nay, you question too closely; I cannot an- 
swer on which side the attachment first sprang. 
Nor do I know any reason why it should not have 
originated in the doctor himself. Madame Hahne- 
mann is a woman of the most brilliant talents; her 
information is extensive, her mind highly cultiva- 
ted, and she is a proficient in almost every elegant 
accomplishment you can name. Combine these 
attractions with a prepossessing person, and youl 
will not find it easy to imagine a man insensible to 
her charms.” 

* How do Hahnemann’s children like the idea of 
a step-mother ?” 

“She is tenderly beloved by them all. Her deli- 
cacy and generosity towards them are worthy of 
mention. Hahnemann had amassed a large for- 
tune, which she refused even during his Jifetime 
to share with him. She was determined to give 
no room for the supposition that she could have 
been influenced by interested motives in forming 
this union. She stipulated, before her marriage, 
that she should ever be excluded from any parttic'- 
pation in the avails of Hahnemann’s estate; and 
induced him to settle the bulk of his fortune on the 
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children of his first wife, merely reserving for him- 
wif an annuity sufficient for his personal ex- 
penses.” 

" «How then was she to be provided for ?” 

“She was already independent as to fortune.” 

«Madame Hahnemann must undoubtedly be a 
very talented woman, if this painting is hers,” said 
I, resuming my- examination of the fine portrait 
which had first attracted my attention. 

«Not only that one, but several others in the 
larger apartments,” replied Madame de R-——. 
«Some of her paintings have even been admitted 
into the galleries of the Louvre. Thus her name 
is classed with those of the most distinguished 
French artists. She is a poetess, too, and her 
works have won a truly flattering approbation from 
the public.” 

«A poetess! Where will her qualifications end ?” 

“[Talmost believe they have no end. She is 
mistress of five or six languages, which she both 
writes and speaks with ease and fluency.” 

« She appears to be worthy, indeed, of being the 
wife of Hahnemann.” 

“He thinks so, I assure you. He would not 
now find it easy to dispense with her services.” 

“Is he infirm, then?” 

«Not in the least. He has always enjoyed ex- 
cellent health, His sight and hearing are unim- 
paired, His activity is remarkable. Even yet 
there are an elasticity in his movement, and a 
sprightliness in his manners, which make you feel 
that something of youth has been left to him even 
inage. He would never remind you of the fable 
of the frog, whose discerning patients cried, ‘ Phy- 
sician, cure thyself.’” * 

“Perhaps that is quite as remarkable as any 
thing you have told me about him; medical men 
generally look as though they needed, but feared 
to try the effects of their own medicines. Since 
he is so active, I suppose it would be possible to 
induce him to visit a patient?” 

“IT do not think that could be easily accomplish- 
ed. Inacase of great peril, perhaps you might 
obtain the services of his wife.” 

“His wife! Why surely 

At that moment our conversation was interrupt- 
ed by the entrance ofa lady. She was attired in 
a simple demi-toilette, and wore no bonnet; I 
therefore concluded she was not a guest. The in- 
stant she entered, the delicate-looking child my 
new acquaintance had been caressing on her knee, 
sprang suddenly to the ground, and greeted the 
lady with expressions of the most affectionate joy. 
She was an elegant-looking woman, with a finely 
rounded form, somewhat above the medium 
height. Her face could not be called beautiful, nor 
pretty, but the term handsome might be applied to 
itwith great justice. Her forehead was full and 
high, and her hair thrown back in a manner which 
perfectly displayed its expansive proportions. Those 
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* Since the writing of this article, he has died. 
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luxuriant tresses of a bright flaxen hue, were part- 
ly gathered ina heavy knot at the back of her 
head, and partly fell in long ringlets behind her 
ears. Her complexion was of that clear but tint- 
less description which so strongly resembles ala- 
baster. There was a thoughtful expression in her 
large blue eyes, which, but for the benignant smile 
on her lips, would have given a solemn aspect to 
her countenance. 

She exchanged a few words with Madame de 
R , kissed the child with much tenderness, and 
addressed several other persons present. While 
she was conversing, the child still retained her 
hand, following her about, and pressing close to 
her side, with its little pale affectionate face up- 
turned at every pause, as though silently soliciting 
a caress. Ina few minutes she retired. 

I turned to Madame de R , and inquired “Is 
that Madame Hahnemann ?” 

“ Yes; is she not a fine looking woman ?” 








“Undoubtedly. And from her appearance, alone, 
I can well imagine her endowed with many of the 
attributes you describe her as possessing. Your 
little son appears very much attached to her?” 

*‘ Poor little fellow! he has good cause to be so. 
He had suffered from his birth with a scrofulous 
affettion, which baffled the skill of the best medi- 
cal men in Paris. They gave me no hopes of his 
recovery, and he is my only child. At three years 
old he was unable to walk or even stand alone. It 
was then that Hahnemann arrived in Paris, and [ 
immediately called upon him. It was impossible 
to bring the child here, without risking his life, 
and Hahnemann attends to no patients out of the 
house. Madame Hahnemann told me, however, 
not to be uneasy, as she would herself take charge 
of the boy. She visited him regularly twice a day, 
watched him with the anxious tenderness of a 
mother, and prescribed for him in a manner which 
proved the extent of her judgment and skill. In 
a few months the child recovered. He has never 
had a positive return of the disease, but he remains 
exceedingly delicate. I bring him to see his good 
friend and physician every few weeks, for the sake 
of learning her opinion of his health, and consuit- 
ing her concerning his management.” 

“Do you mean that Madame Hohnemann pre- 
scribes for him on her own responsibility ?” 

“T do. She is almost as thoroughly acquainted 
with medicine as her husband. She became his 
pupil with the view of assisting him when age 
might weaken his faculties, She now attends to 
all his patients, as you will find directly ; merely 
consulting him in cases of great difficulty.” 

“That is being a help-mate indeed. 
patients always willing to trust her ?” 


But are 


“ Assuredly; she has too incontestably proved 
her skill not to be trusted. Hahnemann is no 
longer able to undergo the fatigue of attending to 
the multiplicity of cases crowded upon him. Ma- 
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bi dame Hahnemann is universally confided in, re- “ Yes, but still every moment of his time is em. T 
P spected, and beloved, especially by the poor.” ployed. He is the most systematic man imaziny. 
“I can well believe it. Is Hahnemann assisted ble. In his library you will find thirty-six quarts 
; by any of his children in the same manner as by volumes, his register of consultation, written en. 
. his wife ?” tirely by himself. Apropos, his hand-writinc : a 
“Not exactly in the same manner, but still he 's really worth seeing. What do you think of amar re 
assisted by them. One of his daughters, and a_ eighty-four years of age, who writes a hand firm as pete 
fine, intelligent girl she is, has the sole superin- a man’s ought to be, fine enough to be a wenes's pg 
tendence of an enormous folio, containing the and elegant enough to be traced on copperplate, i I 
naines of all his correspondents, and the dates of and this without spectacles ?” , yee 
their letters; also of several other folios, containing «Think? Why, I think I have wondered at aie 
the letters themselves, arranged in alphabetical what you have told me as long as I could wonder, cided | 
order. His other children are of service to himin and now I can only come to the conclusion tha: never 
various ways. ‘To assist him is their chief delight. Hahnemann and his wife should be ranked amongst would 
As I told you before, I never beheld a more united the curiosities of Paris, and that the sight-seeing Heave 
family.” stranger has not beheld all the marvels until he fore y 
“ Miss Hahnemann’s services alone, must spare has seen them.” she ac 
the doctor a vast deal of trouble.” [More of this in our next.] «8 
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BY J, N. SMITH. es 
’Tis true my life has been o’ercast Is sister from my bosom torn 2 a 
With many storms since we met last, *Tis when I feast on thought awhile a , 
In youth, when suns of vernal gaze Methinks I see my sister smile; el ; 
Shed halos bright o’er all our ways. If hope should wither as the rose, what 
I think of you at morning-dawn, And cruel fate should interpose, out ¢ 
While east lights up the sparkling lawn ; That I might not see you again, «| 
I think of you in evening hour, I'd weep, though I might weep in vain; ing.’ 
When I have sought the star-lit bower; At eve I'd seek thy silent tomb, . 
ie: I think of you when heaven’s bright light And there I'd chant my mournful tune ; 
Has sunk and vanished from my sight ¢ The weeping willow there should wave, ring 
I think of you when night o’ercast, Sat by my hand beside thy grave, " 
With howling winds and northern blast; While ivy twines the branches round, Sop 
J think of you when troubles rise, And flowers deck the sacred ground ; ts 
O! yes, but not with tearless eyes ; Then shall the weeping willow be pe 
But why should I thus weeping mourn, A witness of my love to thee. «“ 
odd 
anne it, | 
tak 
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sea 
I fondly turn to that bright day, A soothing calm ’mid stormy blast,— per 
When, far from home and friends, and sad, As sight of land to those on sea. ‘ col 
I met thee in my cheerless way,— pil 
Thy friendship lifted up my head. Years, tears, and death, shall not efface on 
The feelings erst thy kindness gave ; til 
Since then, though lights and shades have been Our friendship shall all time embrace, de 
Upon my way o’er life’s rough sea, And live to shine beyond the grave. - 
Yet naught I’ve felt, and nothing seen, f 
That could estrange my heart from thee. Away in those untrodden spheres,— . 
Beyond the sun, beyond the stars,— 7 
Thou art a light on memory’s waste, We'll love through endless rolling years, 7 
That sweetly shone and shines for me ; Where naught the spirit’s pleasure mars. 
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«Thank Heaven, Sophy! that plague’s past and 
over!” exclaimed Lady Moreton to her cousin, as they 
drove away in all the happiness of their recovered 
iete-a-tele from the Rue Taitbout. “I don’t know what 
sir Christopher may say to it, but let him say what he 
will, I would rather bear it than have that death’s head 
and cross bones for ever before my eyes.” 

‘Indeed, my dearest cousin, I think you have de- 
cided rightly. Nature gave you a temper that was 
never intended for weeping and lamentation, and it 
would be nothing short of ingratitude and rebellion to 
Heaven if you submitted to sit down with that girl be- 
fore your eyes,” replied Lady Forton. “ ButI think,” 
she added, “that you must write to her father.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, Sophy, I am sure [ shall do 
no such thing. What good could I possibly do by 
writing? Some months hence I dare say I shall write, 
but shall pass over my sending her to those worthy 
people, quite as a matter of course—just as if I had sent 
her to a school, you know,” 

Lady Forton remained silent on hearing this, while 
Lady Moreton put down the window of the carriage, 
and then put it up again, half a dozen times in half as 
many minutes, and then she began humming a new 
waltz, This lasted till they had got as far as the Rue 
St. Honoré, and then, her sweet cheerful temper yield- 
ing at last, she exclaimed, * Be so good as to tell me 
what makes you sit moping there, cousin Sophy, with- 
out condescending to give me a word of answer.” 

“No, no, ma cuusine, lam not moping, I am writ- 
ing.” 

“ Writing ? and who are you writing to, pray ?”’ 

“T am writing, my dear, to Sir Christopher Har- 
rington.”” 

“Are you? What adear good creature you are, 
Sophy! What should Ido without you? But, So- 
phy, dear, won’t he think it odd for you to write to 
him? He never set eyes upon you in his whole life, 
remember.” 

“ Why, yes, cousin, I suspect he might think it very 
odd indeed. But if I wrote the letter, and you copied 
it, he would never find it out, and I am sure it will not 
take you five minutes,” 

Lady Moreton sighed, but she probably knew that 
resistance was vain, and said no more on the subject, 
suddenly dismissing it, by turning the discourse to the 
fancy ball, with which she intended to conclude the 
season. Her cautious cousin followed her lead, and 
perfectly contented to manage the charming tempered 
countess, her purse, and her parties, as completely as a 
pilot manages the course of a ship in fair weather, said 
not a syllable either of Sir Christopher or his daughter 
till she brought the following letter for her docile rela- 
live to copy. 

“ Dear Sir Christopher, 

“T hope that you will feel satisfied with what I have done 
about your daughter. I am sorry to say that | have found her 
rather behind hand in her accomplishments. tvery thing is 
80 advanced in varis! But luckily for her, a charming family 


of the name of Roberts, who are among my most intimate 
frieuas, aud who move, indeed, in the very first circles of 
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Paris, have two daughters, whose education is still going on, 


though they are already among the most finis»ed samplea of 
Parisian education which we have among us. In otder to 
render perfect their accent in all the modern languages of 
Europe, they are about to set out upon a most delightful tour, 
which will comprehend Germany and Italy, and they have 
the excessive kindness to take Hertha with them. Had there 
been time, [ would have writren to consult you on the sub- 


ject; but had I done so, the opportunity would have been lost, 
and we can never hope to find such another. 


“Yours, dear Sir Christopher, 
“ Always affectionately, 
“M. Moreton.” 

Having thus guarded against all possible danger of 
reasonable remonstrance on the part of the young lady’s 
father, and in a very prompt and business-like manner 
settled all pecuniary matters with the Robertses, Lady 
Moreton dismissed the disagreeable subject from her 
mind, as completely as we now dismiss her ladyship 
from our pages. 

As soon as this important transaction was conpleted, 
our travelling friends immediately fixed the day of 
their departure for Baden-Baden; Mrs. Roterts get- 
ting rid of all her debts (excepting a few small, half- 
forgotten ones, for such vulgar commodities as many 
particularly elegant people find it impossible to remem- 
ber,) by means of draining their credit at their London 
bankers as “dry as bail;” and were thus enabled to 
set out with light hearts, and a quarter’s stipend from 
Miss Harrington in advance, safely stowed in Mrs, 
Roberts’ private pocket-book. 

What was, however, to Mrs. Roberts’ f-elings, more 
precious still than her bundle of receipts, and her not 
quite empty purse, was a certain tiny letter of intro- 
duction to the Dowager Grand Duchess of Baden, ob- 
tained for her by her old friend, Mrs. Kretlow, from a 
French lady of rank. ‘This, and the comfortable con- 
viction that, notwithstanding all her blunders about 
prices, and the comparative expenses of a quiet banker’s 
life in London, and those of a fine lady in Paris, she 
still retained in her husband’s opinion the reputation 
of being the very best inanager that ever lived, sufficed 
to send her off in excellent spirits. 

She was conscious, too, that she was exceedingly 
improved in a variety of ways by her residence in Paris. 
She knew, as she told her confidential Agatha, a mon- 
strous deal more of life than when she set cut, and that 
she was certain she should get on better and better 
every place she came to. 

“Itis the duty ofan English woman,” said she, “to 
teach all foreigners that we are the first people of the 
earthin allways. And that is what I wi// teach them, go 
where [ will, you may depend upon that, Agatha. 
Nobody can learn every thing at the first moment, 
you know, and of course I felt a little put out in Paris, 
just at first, about that nasty, stupid, milliner’s bill, and 
one or two other things. For instance, it never struck 
me till quite lately, that we ought to call ourselves De 

Roberts. I have not said a word to your father about 
it as yet, but I have had new card-pletes engraved, 
You need not say any thing about it, Agatha, till after 
we have left Paris, because we should have such lots 
of questions to answer. But look here, my dear.” 

















The young lady streched out her hand to receive the 
card, presented to her, and read thereon, 


MADAME DE ROBERTS. 


“ What put this into your head, mamma?” said 
Agatha, smiling with evident admiration and pleasure. 

“Why, I got hold of it, my dear, from a conversation 
I overheard some time ago at that ridiculous Madame 
de Soissonac’s, who, it is quite plain, by the by, has 
turned us off because Edward would not give up that 
pretty Madame de la Motte for her. But, however, as 
I was saying, it was at her house that I got the idea, 
which I must say, I think, is rather a clever one. I 
overheard a Frenchman say to an Englishman—it was 
one of the few who have got common sense enough to 
speak English, you know—that he believed all the best 
English families either have or used to have a de put 
before their names, as a sign that they came first from 
some of the great families in France. And the En- 
glishman said, ‘Oh, yes, certainly, it was so.” And 
then the Frenchman said, that it was a great pity the 
English ever left it off, for that not all the money in 
the world could give them so much consequence on 
the Continent as the having de before their names. 
Nothing is lost upon me, you see.” 

‘‘No, mamma,” replied Agatha, “you are very 
clever, nobody can doubt that, and I shall like to be 
called Mademoiselle de Roberts exceedingly ; and so 
will Edward, too, I’ll engage for it, and Maria also. 
But I think it will puzzle papa monstrously. What 
do you think he will say to it?” 

‘Tam sure I don’t know, my dear, but it does not 
much signify, I suppose. But you must not think, 
Agatha, that I mean to speak disrespectfully of your 
father. You know I always forbid every thing of the 
kind. Nobody shall ever have cause to say, when Iam 
dead and gone, that I ever taught my children to speak 
disrespectfully of their father.” 

And now every thing being settled, and every thing 
being packed, the whole family, but no longer encum- 
bered by a servant, repaired to the Messagerie, and 
stowed themselves into the interior of the diligence 
bound to Strasbourg. 

Before leaving Paris, Mrs. Roberts made Miss Har- 
rington understand, by a reference to Madame Star- 
kay’s statements respecting posting, that the journey 
to Baden-Baden could not possibly be made for less 
than twenty pounds, which sum the melancholy girl 
deposited in her hands, secretly rejoicing that she was 
about to leave the turmoil of Paris at the distance of 
twenty pounds behind her. Their first halt was for 
dinner, and on this occasion Mrs. Roberts brought for- 
ward her very last improvements in the French lan- 
guage, for the purpose of convincing the landlady, two 
chambermaids, and three waiters, that they were them- 
selves, together with the whole nation to which they 
belonged, the most ignorant and contemptible set of 
creatures upon the earth; that nothing which they 
brought to table was fit for the food of Christians, and 
that the not having salt-spoons and sugar-tongs, was & 
demonstration of national inferiority, of which they 
ought to be ashamed. : 


It was certainly a proof that her residence at Paris 
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had increased her vocabulary of French phrases, that 
she so far managed to make herself understood, as ty 
lead the head-waiter to ask the landlady whether she 
did not think the English the most disagreeable trs. 
vellers in the world. But it was Miss Agatha who, in 
the first instance, reaped this reward of her mother’s 
progress in “ the tongues,” for she not only overhearj 
but understood what the man said. However, she 
immediately transferred it, in good English, to the ea 
of her mamma, and then, very naturally, Mrs. Roberts 
grew vehemently patriotic, declaring that the English 
condescended a great deal too low, in putting themse|y¢s 
so far upon an equality with a set of contemptible for- 
eigners, as to give them an opportunity of display ing 
their detestable ingratitude by abusing them. 

“T only wish,” she added with fervor, ‘that oy; 
gold would turn into lead between their fingers, and 
then they would know the difference between a rea|ly 
great nation and themselves.” ; 

However, on the whole, they might be said to haye 
reached Strasbourg in safety ; for, though no part of the 
distance was unmarked by some very striking display 
of Gallic inferiority, they were neither starved to death 
nor crushed into fragmente by the disorderly conduct 
of the horses which drew their vehicle ; though both 
the one fate and the other were pretty incessantly 
prophesied by the indignant Mrs. Roberts, who could 
neither understand how a civilized nation could submit 
to eat the meat that had positively been boiled in their 
soup, or suffer four horrid great animals to gallop 
abreast, when drawing a public carriage, to which 
the safety of English travellers was so frequently in- 
trusted! 

In the midst of all the disgust and indignation, how- 
ever, Mrs. Roberts never ceased to feel that by thus 
travelling with her family abroad, she was doing an 
extremely genteel thing ; and it may be doubted whether 
her expressions of admiration and enjoyment, concern- 
ing every thing she saw, and every thing she did, when 
writing to her friends at home, or her demonstrations 
of disgust and contempt of the offending natives of the 
countries which she honored with her presence, were 
the most energetic and powerful. 

At Strasbourg, Mrs. Roberts of course thought it 
necessary to remain long enough to pass jadgment on 
the merits of its cathedral; and it was there that for 
the first time her young protegée, Miss Harrington, dis- 
played any symptom of interest in what was going on 
before her eyes. 

At the sight of the mighty church, she started, and 
without thinking of what she was about, she remained 
as perfectly still as if her feet had been rooted to the 
pavement, in contemplation of the western front, long 
after the rest of the party had entered the building. 

As soon as the mournful young traveller had sufli- 
ciently recovered her presence of mind to become 
aware that she was alone, she experienced a painful 
sensation of bewilderment and fear. But although this 
poor girl partook of that particular weakness of mind 
which beset the Danish prince, and though while con- 
fessing, like him, that death was common, she might 
fairly enough have been exposed to the rejoinder, 
“ Then if it be, why seems it so particular to thee !” 
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Notwithstanding all this, Bertha Harrington was by no 
means a silly girl, and putting her hand before her 
eves, to shut out for a moment the sight of the astound- 
ing edifice which had so overpowered her faculties, she 
set to work upon a strict self-examination, as to how 
much she remembered about the hotel at which they 
had taken up their quarters for the day and night. 
Fortunately, she remembered its name, and this was 
enough to re-assure her; for if she should happen to 
see no more of her party either in or about the church, 
she knew that she could inquire her way to the hotel. 

Having made up her mind on this point, a very ar- 
dent wish sprang up in her mind that she might see no 
more of the Robertses till she met them at dinner. The 
hour for this repast had, in her hearing, been named 
at three hours later than the present time, and the pos- 
sibility that she might pass that interval not only be- 
yond the reach of all their voices, but within the pre- 
cincts of the solemn wonder that reared itself before 
her, caused a movement of joyous satisfaction at her 
heart, which it was long since she had experienced. 

She had no doubt, however, that she should be 
speedily sought for, and judiciously anticipating that 
the spot first revisited would be that on which she had 
been last seen, she glided away to the left, and was 
again standing entranced before the statued stateliness 
of the north side of the building, while her party, star- 
ing in all directions round the wide extent that spreads 
before the western front, remained wondering where 
she could possibly be. 

Having, therefore, looked about as much as they 
thought needful, for the lost Bertha, all serious anxiety 
on her account being effectually prevented by their 
being aware that, by some strange accident or other, 
this very odd girl spoke French as well as she did 
English, they agreed to proceed on their ramble round 
the town. The ever-provident Mrs. Roberts, indeed, 
whispered to her son before they set off, that perhaps 
he would do better to stay behind and poke about the 
old church a little in search of her. 

“Tt would be such a nice opportunity, Edward, if 
you did happen to find her,” she added, coaxingly ; 
“and I don’t suppose we shall see any thing very par- 
ticular in this queer old town.” 

“ No, ma’am, I don’t suppose there is a single thing, 
dead or alive, in the whole place, that I would give 
half a sou to look at. But I won’t play guardian an- 
gelto Miss Bertha, for all that. She is the dullest 
young devil that I ever came near in my life, and I 
would see her jump from the top of that filagree steeple 
up there rather than be plagued with her impertinent 
silence for five minutes.” 

“ But, Edward, dearest,” persisted the anxious par- 
ent, “ you should never forget that she will have three 
thousand a-year.” 

“Make yourself easy, mother,” replied the young 
man, ‘“‘I never do forget it, and if her father keeps 
single for the next three years I fully intend to marry 
her, if she were to grow paler and duller every hour of 
her life from this day tothat. But I hope, ma’am, you 
don’t suppose that I am such a very slow coach as to 
require three years to bring me in? You may man- 
age the girl as you will for the next two years eleven 
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months and fifteen days, and I will manage myself 
according to my own fancy during the same time, and 
then you shall see me make play, mother, push al} 
other pretenders out of the field, and join myself in 
holy wedlock to the young lady and her thousands 
before you know where you are.” 

*‘ Dear, lively creature!” returned his mother, re- 
leasing the struggling arm she had seized while mak- 
ing the remonstrance ; “if you have a mind to do that, 
orany thing else, darling, I don’t feel much doubt but 
that you will be able to do it. But do step on, my 
dear Edward, and give those two audacious officers a 
look with those eyes of your's. You see how they 
have stepped off the pavement, a!most into the gutter, 
to let your sisters pass, as if we were such fools as not 
to know that they do it only to have a good opportu- 
nity of staring at them?! I suppose they think we 
shall take it all for politeness. Not quite so soft as 
that, are we, Edward ?”’ 

For the first time since the strange and terrible events 
which had sent her in a condition far worse than that 
of an orphan, from her home and her country, Bertha 
Harrington felt a sensation of positive enjoyment. Be- 
fore she entered upon the stupendous vastness of the 
venerable church, she watched from behind a she!tered 
buttress the departure of the family into which she had 
been so strangely grafied, from the square, if the open 
space in which it stands supreme can be so termed, 
and then, released from all fears of an immediate re- 
union with them, she pushed open a small door and 
wentin. On first entering the vast cathedral of Stras- 
bourg the emotion felt is rather that of disappointment 
than pleasure; a disappointment occasioned by the 
contrast between the rude and unfinished appearance 
of the interior, and the rich magnificence of the exter- 
nal architecture. The whole edifice is a noble con- 
ception ; but the patience, the labor, and the abound- 
ing wealth which may so easily be traced in all the 
elaborate detuils of its exterior finishing, seem to have 
failed before the pious work had been long continued 
within. But when the pampered eye that has been 
feasting on the dainty decorations of the outer walls, 
their buttresses, their pinnacles, their cornices—their 
countless population of saints and angels, martyrs;and 
kings—the doorways, that look like the gates of Para- 
dise, and the spire, whose leafy tracery seems piercing 
away to it—when the pampered eye has become ac- 
customed, as it were, to the striking difference between 
what it has been gazing at without, and what it has to 
rest upon within, the imagination very speedily be- 
comes satisfied, and, forgetful of the pomps and vani- 
ties which have been left to the idle gazers of the 
market-place, lulls itself into holy meditation in the 
still peace, so awful in its vastness, which seems void 
of every thing but the solemn silence that permits the 
thoughts to rise to heaven. 

Such, at least, was the influence of the place on the 
mind of Bertha Harrington. It was long, very long, 
since she had felt herself so completely at liberty, and 
though a well-taught young protestant, her first im- 
pulse in this Romish church, was to pray. Poor young 
creature ! her heart was almost as heavy as it was inno- 
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cent; and yet Bertha Harrington was not in love, nor 
was she poor, nor was she persecuted after the manner 
of a heroine, nor had she left in any other land, any 
persons who were much dearer to her than those she 
had found in this. For, in truth, she had never loved, 
warmly, truly, and devotedly, but one human being, 
and that one was her mother. 
* * . * . 

Though the Roberts family had wandered away to 
the gardens which skirt the town, without the clog of 
any great anxiety on the subject of Bertha’s disappear- 
ance, she was not forgotten by them during the domes- 
tic enjoyment of their ramble; and to say truth, there 
was not one of the family, the heavy Mr. Roberts him- 
self included, who did not relieve their minds by abus- 
ing her, more or less. The young gentleman, though 
he confessed that he had decided upon making her his 
wife, notwithstanding declared that she was, beyond 
all comparison, the most confounded little bore that he 
had ever encountered, and that he did not believe she 
had ever once looked him in the face from the first 
moment she had entered their house at Paris to the 
instant she had contrived to dodge away from them at 
the cathedral. 

* My dear Edward, the girl is a fool,” observed his 
mother in reply. “I have watched her closely; my 
eyes were not given me for nothing, and I will venture 
to assert that her intellect is below the ordinary level. 
This is certainly a great misfortune, and I am very 
sorry for it. But we can’t, in this life, you know, Ed- 
ward, expect to find every thing cut and dried exactly 
according to our wishes. I do not think she is ugly, 
and there is some comfort in that, you must allow.” 

‘© You are not going to fancy, I hope, that I have 
any intention of falling in love with her, ma’am ?” 
said Edward, with a broad grin, and pressing the arm 
of his sister Maria, who at that moment had the honor 
of walking with him. ‘*I must beg that you will 
make up your mind to be contented by my marrying 
her.” 

‘You dear droll creature you! Who ever asked 
you to fall in love with her?” returned his lively 
mother, with a gay laugh. “I am afraid we all know 
you too well, you gallant gay Lothario, for us to en- 
tertain any such expectation. But my conscience 
gives me no trouble on that head, Mr. Edward Rob- 
erts, Your angelic temper will be sure to make any 
woman you marry happy, whether you love her or not.” 

This did not reach the sti'l rather old-fashioned ear 
of Mr. Roberts, nor was it intended to do so, But he 
caught enough of the conversation to know that the 
subject of it was his ward, as he was already beginning 
to call her, and he ventured to join in it, as far as to 
say, “ [see you are talking of my ward, my dear, and 
Til bet sixpence that there is not one of ye who can 
find any thing very favorable to say of her. No won- 
der, no wonder; I am not going to quarrel with you 
for that, for 1 do think she is the very dullest young 
girl that I ever made acquaintance with in the whole 
course of my life.” 

“Then what do you think she must appear to us, 
sir ?”? demanded Agatha, sharply. ‘* Nobody seems to 
consider what Maria and I must suffer, such lively 


creatures as we both are, from being perpetually obliged 
to associate with such a girl as Bertha Harrington. | 
know that mamma thinks she will turn out a perfect trea. 
sure by way of a contrast, but it is not paying us a very 
flattering compliment to fancy we want such a one.” 

“You may talk of her folly, her stupidity, her me. 
lancholy, or her bad temper, as much as you like,” said 
Maria, with a good deal of bitterness, “ but I tell you 
it is all pride, hateful, detestable, abominable pride, and 
if Edward does make up his mind to marry her (which 
I trust he won’t do if he can get any thing better, | 
shall take care to make her understand that she is ae 
to play the great lady to me—I won’t bear it,” 

On returning to their hotel, the Roberts family 
found that their sagacity had led them to judge rightly, 
for that Miss Harrington had returned before them, 
They were not surprised at this, but they were sur. 
prised at the strikingly altered aspect of the young lady, 
Bertha Harrington did not greet them, as heretofore, 
with dowrcast eyes, and silence as nearly perfect as it 
could be, consistent with civility. No, she looked up 
at them, and spoke to each of them, with a kind and 
gentle smile. The hour she had passed in the solemn 
solitude of Strasbourg cathedral had been turned to 
good account. She had prayed for resignation, and 
the humble prayer was not unheard. 

Their dinner was taken at the table-d’ hote, where 
the guests were for the most part military. One of 
these gentlemen sat beside the eldest Miss Roberts, and 
politely did the honors of the wine and the dishes near 
him. 

* Qu’il este béte!” said the young lady to her sister, 
who sat on the other side of her. And the phrase was 
uttered very audibly, because it enabled her at once to 
display her knowledge of the French language, and 
her indignation at being spoken to without an intro- 
duction. 

On the next morning, the family set off for Baden- 
Baden with the pleasantest conviction that they tad 
made the most of their time, and done and seen 4 
great deal more than most people. 

Bertha Harrington indeed had a silent thought or 
two concerning the chances there might be against 
her ever finding herself within the venerable city again, 
and perhaps guessed that there might be something 
more there, which she, in her youthful, humble-mind- 
ed state of existence, would have deemed worth look- 
ing at. But she did not think the looking at them 
worth the experiment of asking Mrs. Roberts to re- 
main there for another day. Her meditations in the 
church had done her good, nor was she at all likely to 
abandon the resolution she had there taken of rousing 
herself from the state of almost torpid despair into 
which she was conscious she had fallen since the 
death of her mother. 

The purpose of the effective leader of the party, 
however, was in this case, as in most others, in very 
happy conformity with the inclinations of her family. 
Her son and her daughters sighed for bal!-rooms and 
public walks, and the estimable father of the race ‘as 
still so freshly under the influence of the admiration 
inspired by his adorable wife’s «display of good man- 
agement, in carrying off with her from Paris an ext’ 
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purse of such considerable value, while rather adding nocourier, no servants. Every body always does look 
to, than derogating from, the family dignity by the up,and begin peering when they hear and see post- 
achievement, that the mere circumstance of her mak- horses, but nobody ever thinks of giving a second 
ing a proposal to do this, that, or the other, was a glance, or a first either, at a veterino. And you may 
positive pleasure to him, and he listened with a broad, just ask yourselves if it is likely you should either of 
bland smile upon his countenance, and as broad and you be known again when you come forth, dressing 
bland a conviction at his heart, that something good as you did at Paris, for the same shabby set that looks 
and profitable must come of it. Soon they went, and so cross and so dusty now !” 
found themselves and their well packed veterino car- To this point the voice of authority had been lis- 
riage driving along the picturesque defile, blessed by tened to with apparent resignation; but exactly as 
the tepid springs of Baden-Baden, just at the hour Mrs. Roberts pronounced the word “now,” a hand- 
when its cosmopolite population begin to display their some open carriage, with two elegant-looking women 
many-colored wings, in order to see and be seen, for 
the next twelve hours, under all the various aspects 
that pleasure can divine. 

The spectacle was at once horrific and enchanting, 
«Gracious! what a beautiful group of women!” ex- 
claimed Edward Roberts, twisting himself round in 


in it, and an exquisitely caparisoned gentleman on 
each side, was seen advancing towards them. The 
road was narrow, and the coachman of this gay equip- 
age made an authoritative sign to the veterino, that he 
was to draw up his vehicle into the hedge, in order to 


leave good room to pass. The quiet German obeyed, 
his seat in the open coupee of the vehicle, both for the and having lodged two wheels and one horse in a 


purpose of addressing his sisters within the carriage, commodious little ditch, patiently awaited the approach 
and lengthening his gaze at the party. “I wonder of the other carriage and its gay cortege. 
what country they are! But what a confounded bore 
itis to be seen for the first time boxed up in this 
beastly tub! Just look at father’s hat !” 

“Don’t talk of Ais hat, Edward! Look at Maria’s. 
Look at us all, covered with dust, and as tightly 
wedged in, with all our boxes and trunks piled up be- 


The agony 
of the trio of young Robertses was then at its climax. 
The son uttered a very unseemly word indeed. It was 
now Agatha’s turn to groan, which she did, as she 
buried her face in her hands; while poor Maria mut- 
tered “ Diable !” with an accent perfectly French, but 
a pang at her heart which, under the circumstances, 
hind us, as if we were a company of strolling players!” was perfectly English. She retained sufficient self- 
said Agatha, possession, however, to follow the example of her bro- 

Maria groaned. ther, and to envelope her face very completely in her 

“Was there ever any thing so provoking!” re- handkerchief. But the superiority of the mother’s ge- 
sumed her not less sensitive but more expansive sister. nius displayed itself at this trying moment most strik- 
“ What a set of men those ladies on horseback have ingly. She rose from her seat in the back of the car- 
got with them! It is really too provoking.” riage, and, throwing herself forward, seized the head 

“Tt is a shame to travel in such a way as this,” said of her husband in beth her hands, and twisting it sud- 
Edward, muffling his face in his pocket-handker- denly round towards the hedge, exclaimed ‘ Lock 
chief. there !” 

“You are a fool for what you say, my dear, but Of course Mr. Roberts did look there most effectual- 
you are wise in what you do,” said Mrs. Roberts, fol- ly, concealing his large comely face thereby, and Mrs. 
lowing his example, and as nearly as possible covering Roberts was rewarded for her admirable presence of 
her ample face also with her pocket-handkercheif. mind by seeing the dreaded carriage roll by ; and feel- 

The veterino crept on, and for about two minutes ing certain that though the bright eyes it conveyed 
the agitated family had the comfort of enjoying the were very deliberately directed towards her and her 
road, with nothing but the dust to annoy them. Mrs. family, there was not so much as the tip of a nose left 
Roberts put the interval to profit, by pronouncing the visible by which they might any of them be known 


following oration : again under the widely different circumstances in 


“You are very great fools, all of you. And so you which they intended hereafter to appear. 
always will be, you may depend upon it, whenever Arrived at the Hotel, Mrs. Roberts herself enjoyed 
you choose to fancy yourselves wiser than your mo-_ the release from her travelling equipage fully as much 
ther. I know extremely well what I am about—few as her daughters could do, but there was more of s0- 
people better, I believe; and if you were notall of you briety and thoughtfulness in her movement. She 
too young to have your common sense ripened suffi- looked about her, and became immediately aware that 


ciently to be fit for use, you would know, without my the draperies of the window curiains were a great deal 


telling you, that it is not very likely such a person as_ too elegant to permit any hope of reasonable charges 
Tam should do any thing without having good reasons at the hotel, and therefore that it would be absolutely 


for it, or without being perfectly aware of both the 
risk and the profit. If you were a few years older, 
Edward, you would know that it was a thousand 
times less dangerous to come into a new place as we 
are doing now, which is exactly in the right way to 
prevent any one from caring a straw about us, than if 
we were to appear in a dirty, dusty, shabby-looking 
carriage, with four bony post-horses, with no out-rider, 


necessary for her to find private lodgings before night. 
All she had yet seen of the place convinced her that it 
was exceedingly gay and elegant, and thereupon she 
naturally determined that she and her family would be 
exceedingly gay and elegant too, a sort of resolution 
which never came to her mind unaccompanied with 
another, fur the moment at least, equally strong, that 
she would be strenuously economical. 








“ We must not stay here a moment longer than we 
can help, my dear,” said she, addressing her husband. 
“ Not a bed to be had under three francs, I’ll answer 
for it. Dinner we must have, if it is only to get 
house-room for an hour or two, and I shall order it di- 
rectly, and then set off with you and Agatha, to look 
for lodgings.” 

“ With me, mamma!” exclaimed Agatha, with 
(every appearance of disinclination to the proposal. 
‘ You don’t suppose that | intend to show myself in 
such a place as this dressed as 1am now? I neither 
can nor will do it, and that’s flat.’”’ 

‘* You know, Agatha, that you speak better French 
than any of us,” replied her mother coaxingly, “ and, 
depend upon it my dear, that it will be greatly for 
your comfort and advantage to go with me. Girls 
have always such a quick eye for closets and 
wardrobes, and all that; besides, the fact is, that I 
won't go without you. I never can speak French in 
my best manner when I am as hot and tired as I am 
now, and unless you mean to go back to Strasbourg 
or some of the little villages near it, to pass the sum- 
mer, you must come with me; so don’t make any 
more difficulties about it, there’s a dear girl.” 

“If Ido go, then, it shall be without papa,” re- 
turned the young lady, “for change of dress, you 
know very well, never can make such a difference in 
him as to prevent his being known again. ‘The best 
way, if I must go, will be for Bertha to lend me her 
crape bonnet and mantle, and with this old black 
gown, every body will fancy, of course, that I am 
somebody in mourning, and then J certainly shall 
have a tolerable chance of not being known again, 
And as for you, mamma, I will positively not stir a 
step unless you will let me take every atom of ribbon 
out of your bonnet, and that flower out of your cap, 
and you shall have Maria’s thick green veil and your 
own horrid old travelling shawl, and then I think we 
may venture, But, remember, never as long as you 
stay here shall you ever put on that striped gown 
again.” 

All these conditions being complied with, the din- 
ner was ordered, and while it was preparing, the mas- 
querading apparel of the two ladies was prepared also, 
and having performed their parts at the repast, they 
sat off immediately after it, looking, as Maria assured 
them, so very queer and unlike themselves, that she 
did not conceive there could be any danger of their 
ever being recognised afterwards. 

The heart and soul of this excellent parent and ad- 
mirable manager was about equally divided between 
vanity and economy, though sometimes the one, and 
sometimes the other seemed to have the preponderance» 
which, of course, depended upon the particular cir- 
cumstances in which she found herself placed; but 
when she set out upon this quest in search of lodgings, 
economy was decidedly in the ascendant. She had 
not yet forgotten, good lady, all she had suffered at 
Paris from having permitted her love of practical ele- 
gance to overpower the influence of her theoretical 
economy, and although her admirable management in 
obtaining Miss Harrington as an inmate had saved her 
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from the immediate consequences of this indiscretion 
she was really and truly doing all she could to heey 
the scales which indicated the state of her mind as to 
prudence and splendor, as evenly balanced as Possible ; 
accordingly, she repeatedly endeavored, or appeared a 
endeavor, to prove that many of the little lodgings 
they now went over would be good euough, quite 
good enough, if they could but contrive to have an ad. 
ditional bed or two added to the accommodations they 
offered. ; 

“How can you say so, mamma?” exclaimed the 
vexed Agatha, upon one occasion, when the apartment 
under examination was not only exceedingly small, 
but situated at the extremity of a long dark passage, 
which gave any thing but a distinguished air to the 
approach. ‘ How can you talk of bringing Miss Har. 
rington into such a place as this? You know sho 
can be obstinate when she takes it into her head. | 
would advise you to remember the resolute stand sho 
made against our either of us sleeping in the same 
room with her. It would be very short-sighted econ- 
omy if you were to disgust her, just at the beginning, 
in this manner. I think from what I know of ber 
that she is quite capable of writing to her relations to 
tell them she is so extremely uncomfortable that she 
cannot bear it.” 

“ And / think, my dear, from what I know of herre- 
lations, that if she did, she would get nothing for her 
pains but a good scolding,’’ replied the mother. 

“Very likely, ma’am,”’ returned the acute Agatha, 
“if she were such a fool as to write to that impertinent 
old lady in Paris. But that is not what she would do, 
you may depend upon it; she would write to her fa- 
ther, ma’am, and such an application as that might 
answer better, perhaps.” 

“ Good gracious, child! what could have put such 
avery disagreeable idea into your head?” returned 
Mrs. Roberts. “I would not have such a thing hap- 
pen for a hundred pounds, or more too, perhaps. Sup- 
pose we go back, Agatha, to that pretty house that 
looked out upon a garden? It was most abominably 
dear, certainly, but it might, after all, be better econ- 
omy to give a high rent just for one or two of the 
summer months, than run the risk of losing this girl. 
Don’t you think that house would do very well, my 
dear ?” 

“ No, mamma, I do not,” replied Agatha, feeling 
her courage strengthened by her easy victory, 
“Though the fine folks we met as we came into the 
town did not see much of us, I should think that you 
must have seen enough of them to be very sure, that 
let us dress and look as well as we may, they would 
see us all at the bottom of the sea before they would 
come to call upon us in such a little bit of a cottage as 
that. I suppose you have forgotten, mamma, that you 
have brought a letter to the dowager grand-duchess ‘ 
Just fancy any of her people bringing an invitation to 
such a house as that! and also fancy, if you can, two 
such men as those we saw riding with that carriage 
being introduced to us, perhaps at a ball, and then in- 
quiring where we lived! Only fancy how pleasant it 
would be to tell them that we lodged at a little low 
house with two small windows in front of it.” 
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« For goodness sake, Agatha, what would you pro- 

jse then ?” said her mother, looking a good deal pro- 
yoked at her pertinacity, and the more so, perhaps, be- 
cause she felt such very perfect sympathy with all she 
§ id. 
. will tell you at once, ma’am, what I should pro- 
pose, if you wish to hear it,” replied Agatha, who 
was really becoming every day cleverer and cleverer ; 
«] would not propose that you should take a house that 
ismost abominably dear, but on the contrary, that 
you should take the house which is beyond all com- 
parison the cheapest we have seen. I should propose 
that without trotting about in this horrid manner any 
more, you should at once go back to the house with 
the balcony, and secure that for as many months as 
you think we are likely to stay.” 
" «The house with the balcony, Agatha!” exclaimed 
Mrs Roberts, in dismay. ‘* You must certainly be 
joking, child. You know very well that they asked 
exactly double for that house of the price we might 
get the cottage for; you cannot possibly suppose that 
[ would give such a rent as that ?” 

“Very well, ma’am. Of course you must do what 
you like; Iam sure I do not mean to dictate. You 
asked for wy opinion, and I have given it. You can- 
not blame me for saying what I think, when you de- 
sire me to do so.” 

“But, Agatha, how is it possible that you can call 
the very handsomest lodging we have seen in the 
whole place, the cheapest? Why they asked three 
hundred francs a month for it, my dear. I really be- 
lieve you do not know what you are talking about.” 

“Oh yes, Ido, ma’am. I beg your pardon, but I 
know perfectly well what I am talking about. The 
Balcony house is three hundred francs a month, and 
the little hole of a cottage that you talk of, is one hun- 
dred and fifty, and such being their respective rents, 
my opinion most decidedly is, that the Balcony House 
is the cheaper of the two.” 

“Well, my dear, perhaps you are right, after all, as 
amatter of comparison, which, to be sure, is the only 
fair way of judging any thing. But, nevertheless, you 
must allow that three hundred francs a month is a 
great deal for us to pay for a mere summer lodging, 
where, of course, we should never, with our present 
strict plans of economy, think of giving a party.” 

“Whether you give parties or not, mamma, makes 
not the slightest difference in the question, which is 
simply whether it will be best and most prudent, under 
all the circumstances, to cram your family into such 
an oven of a place as the cottage, during the vehement 
heat of a German summer, without the slightest chance 
of their dismal imprisonment being enlivened by a sin- 
gle acquaintance, and that for the sake of saving about 
thirty pounds upon the expenses of the whole year.” 

“Why, to be sure, Agatha, as you put it,” replied 
her mother thoughtfully, “it does seem almost a pity 
lodeny ourselves what would be so very agreeable, 
for the sake of thirty pounds upon the whole year, 
ind it is impossible to deny that it would make a 
wonderful difference in the style of our appearance ; 
tnd Bertha Harrington certainly does pay a very hand- 
fome sum, a of course I know must help us 





greatly. But I am terrified, Agatha, at the idea of 
getting into trouble again.” 

** Nonsense, mamma, there is not the least danger 
of it,” replied Agatha, increasing in energy as she per- 
ceived the success of her efforts. “The only real dan- 
ger of your getting into trouble, as you call it, arises from 
your not keeping constantly before your eyes, the ruin- 
ous mischief which must ever be sure to arise from 
half measures. In the first place, the continuance of 
Bertha Harrington’s four hundred a year, of course, 
depends upon her being decently lodged and accom- 
modated. In the next, you must be aware that the 
prospects of Maria and myself depend altogether upon 
the class of people among whom we take our place in 
every new circle we get into. How perfectly absurd 
it would be for us to put down our names at the resi- 
dence, and transmit to the lady in waiting our letter 
of introduction to the dowager grand-duchess, with no 
better address to give than your thirty-shilling a week 
lodging, next door to the butcher’s!—that is what I 
mean by a half measure, mamma. If we are to lodge 
next door to the butcher, burn your letter to the duch- 
ess, and let us creep in and out of our hole in a man- 
ner to be as little noticed as possible. If saving up 
money, ma’am, is really your only object, what you 
ought to have done was to buy each of us, and your- 
self into the bargain, two or three decent-looking col- 
ored calico gowns before we left England—they wear 
an immense while, you know, and would have been 
as good as new now—a good stout shawl, and a straw 
bonnet for each of us, would have completed our cos- 
tume, and then we might, with perfect propriety, have 
taken your favorite lodging next to the butcher, and per. 
haps, asI believe we are rather well-looking girls, 
we might, if we had any luck, have got up a little 
flirtation with his sons or nephews.” 

“ Good gracious, Agatha, how you do run on!” re- 
plied the fully convinced, yet high spirited Mrs. Rob- 
erts. “ But I have not the slightest objection, my 
dear, to listen to you, for you express yourself very 
much in my own style—I mean to say that you speak 
with a good deal of eloquence and good sense. It is 
a sort of inheritance, Agatha, and you ought to be 
thankful for it. But to be quite honest with you, my 
dear child, I never did really think that poor-looking place 
would do for us—only, you know, I always consider it 
right to check your lively imagination a little. How- 
ever, on the present occasion, I believe we agree tol- 
erably well on the main points of the case, and the 
best thing we can do, I suspect, will be to return to 
that abominably dear Balcony House at once, and se- 
cure it; for I really cannot trot about all the evening 
without knowing where I am to lay my weary head at 
night. I am always ready, Heaven knows, to do all 
I can for my family, but there is reason in every thing. 
But you must observe, Agatha, that in taking the Bal- 
cony House, I make a great effort for the gratification 
and advantage of my family, and the high rent must 
be made up by economy in other things. You and 
Maria must be very careful about your washing, and 
I most certainly shall not allow any fruit after dinner, 
nor any cream, except just for your father and me at 
break fast.” [For Chapter VI., see next No.} 
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Ir has been matter for much argument, and great 
display of learning among writers, whether con- 
science be an inherent principle; and, perhaps the 
question remains yet undecided. 1 do not know 
that it has ever been denied, that, as a general 
thing, a strong attachment exists in the bosoms of 
all men for the place and the country of their birth. 
It is immaterial to the present subject, whether we 
are born with these fervent feelings of particular 
attachment to our father-land, or otherwise. In 
this case much may depend upon habit—early 
impressions and associations. But it appears to 
me, that the preferences manifested by almost all 
nations for the land of their fathers, is a very pal- 
prble manifestation of the wisdom and goodness of 
Providence. Were it otherwise; if all human 
beings were left unfettered by any antipathies or 
predilections on this point, it might occur that too 
dense a portion of mankind would be led, by false 
conclusions, or through other means, to associate 

in one part of a country or the world. All might 
\ be led to desire a certain location; and thus one 
portion of the earth, now inhabited, would become 
depopulated, and some other part be visited with 
sad and fatal calamities from too dense popula- 
tion. 

For instance, if all men should think as much of 
Greenland as its inhabitants do, all would wish to 
migrate to that country ; or if the Americans should 
love the bleak, barren hills of Scotland, or the su- 
blime mountains of Switzerland, as the native in- 
habitants of those countries do, they would desire 
a transportation to those countries. 

History informs us that the gallant company who 
landed two centuries ago at Plymouth, set sail from 
Old England with heavy hearts and sorrowful feel- 
ings. No doubt they loved, and fervently too, the 
great country they left behind them. But the 
pleasures arising from a residence in their fathers’ 
land, and among their dearest friends and nearest 
relatives, were more than equalled by the variety 
of disagreeable circumstances connected with that 
residence. 

To my view there seems in the love for one’s 
birth-land a moral sublimity. The author of the 
“ Waverly Novels,” in his old days, visited Italy. 
He was pleased and richly gratified in looking 
upon the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii— 
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O! lives there one with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own—my native land.—Scorr. 
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The attachment of the Jews to the land of Py). = 
estine has been remarked by many writers. The Who 
most acrimonious anathema that a Jew could hur! 
upon his fellow was, “ May you not die ainong —_ 
your kindred.” assidt 
When the patriarch Jacob was near his end, he ae 
requested that he might be buried with his fathers, 
And when Joseph was dying, in Egypt, he exacted 
from his friends that they would carry up his bones 
out of that country to Canaan, where his ancestors 
reposed. Although the Jews now, as a nation, To 
have no home—though they are “ fugitives and est, . 
vagabonds” over the earth—“ a hiss, and a by-word of bri 
among all nations,’’—yet their brightest hopes, and bet, V 
their purest and loftiest aspirations are toward the the t 
land that was mighty under the auspices of “the the 
monarch minstrel,” and the wonder of the world field 
under the government of his successor—Solomon. his r 
“Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breasts, he 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest? 
The wild-dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, and 
Mankind their country—Israel but the grave!" sigh 
All who have read it, must be struck with the es 
force and beauty of a passage in Byron’s “ Foscari ;” na 
the young man was exiled from Venice, but used efi 
illegal means for his recall, and in his dungeon he me 
is represented as saying : sold 
“T could endure my dungeon, for *t was Venice: at t 
I could support the torture, there was something but 
In my native air that buoy’d my spirits up ‘ 
Like a ship on the ocean toss’d by storms, 
But proudly still bestriding the high waves, val 
And holding on its course.” Th 
It is dangerous for a Swiss commander to suffer as 
the airs of his country to be played in the hearing , 
of his soldiers, when away from their country : fo 
“That melody, which out of tones and tunes mt 
Collects such pasture for the longing sorrow me 
Of the sad mountaineer, when far away 
From his snow-canopy of cliffs and clouds, 
That he feeds on the sweet, but poisonous thoughit, 8a 
And dies. x as 
He who loves not his country, can love nothing. fre 
The poor African, stolen away from his country fe 
and his kindred—transported to climes, thousands : 


emerging out of a night’s darkness of a thousand 
years ; but his heart was not there: 








of miles from his own, after years of’ suffering and 
deprivation, turns with fondest, wildest emotions 
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to the time when he strayed through the groves of 
Gardola, 
« And love and hope made his bosom their home.” 

The hardy New-Englander that ploughs the 
ocean’and seeks for treasures in the Polar regions, 
never forgets his own “Green mountains,” and 
more genial clime. There is no home so pleasant 
as the cottage where we were born—no brook so 
sweet in its murmurings and meanderings as that 
which flows there. We see no flowers so beautiful 
—we hear no music so enchantingly melodious as 
that which delighted us in our boyhood’s home. 
And who ever left that home, to roam “ from the 
land of his birth,” nor 


“ Cast one longing—lingering look behind ?” 
Who ever wandered far away from his native land 
—from the place where a fond mother, with tender 
assiduity, “ watched over his childhood,” and from 


the almost innumerable associations clustering 
Bethlehem, N. J., 1845. 
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around these, and dwelt in other lands, amid other 
scenes, but has felt, at times, that he was in soli- 
tude ? 
that has come over his bosom, like an Alpine tor- 
rent, “fond memory brought the light of other days 
around him,” and pointed to—Native Land and 
youth’s first home ;—who has not felt the exquisite 
sweetness, though both “ pleasant and mournful to 
the soul,” so refinedly couched in the lines, 


And when amid the loneliness of feeling 


“ A voice in the solitude singing, 
That speaks to my spirit of thee.” 


Well, thank God, I love my country—I admire 


its sublime scenery—I rejoice in its prosperity. 


“IT envy not the clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies.” 


The language of one of our own American poets 


finds a warm and hearty response in my bosom : 


“The genius of my country shall arise, 
A cedar towering o'er the wilderness, 
Wafting its native incense to the skies.” 








To man, woman is ever an object of deep inter- 
est, and circumstances enhance it. The noontide 
of brilliant beauty arrests the fancy—but its sun- 
set, when clouded by sickness or by sorrow, touches 
the best feelings of nature, and strikes directly to 
the heart. I have ridden unmoved across a battle- 
field—death had been busy there—* the horse and 
his rider had fallen”—and heaps of human carrion, 
utterly denuded by the wretches who hang upon 
the footsteps of an army, exposed to nightly dews 
and ardent suns, had become offensive equally to 
sight and smell. The green tint which announces 
putrescency, the swollen proportions of forms, three 
days before admirable for their symmetry—the 
tainted air—the brutal vultures, gorged but dissat- 
isfied, and flagging lazily away, but only far enough 
to let the column pass—the ribald jests of ruffian 
soldiers—and of that foulest thing, savage women— 
at these, all combined, the lip curled in disgust, 
but they evoked no softer sympathies. 

ihboadi a Years passed, and with an in- 
valid relation I visited an English watering-place. 
There were others there in search of health; and 
one, from the hour when I saw her, excited a pe- 
culiar interest. 

Harriette Beresford was not yet nineteen. The 
flower was faded—but in health how bé@autiful it 
must have been! I loved her—not with the love 
man gives the living, but—the dead. 

“The autumn leaf will wither on her grave,” 
said the doctor, in answer to my hurried inquiry, 
as he left the chamber of his patient, and hastened 
from an examination which confirmed his worst 
fears, and told him that hope was over. 

‘And yet she looked so much better last even- 
ing. The rose colored her pale cheek, and —” 

“ Hectic, sir,” was the reply. ‘ Mere gilding 
On the sepulchre. A consumption—and one more 
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deadly and more rapid I have never witnessed dui- 
ing a long practice of thirty years. One brief 
month, and —” 

He did not finish the sentence—there was no 
occasion—I understood the rest too well. 

Harriette that day did not join the dinner party 
—but when I retired to the drawing-room I found 
her on the sofa, and her mother seated beside her, 
with her daughter’s hand embraced in her's. 

“Captain, does not Harriette look so much better ?” 
and the smite of hope accompanied the question. 

She was indeed perfectly beautiful ; the eye was 
singularly brilliant, and the cheek tinted with the 
very flush of loveliness. 1 sat down beside her, 
and took her hand in mine. In man’s attentions to 
a woman, there can be little mystery, and her mo- 
ther read mine correctly—deep, anxious, ardent 
sympathy—without one particle of earthly love. 
Harriette turned her soit and sparkling eye on mine. 

“Captain,” she said, “1 will repay your deli- 
cious grapes and your sweet boquet. You shall be 
my first partner at my first ball; and in a month, [ 
will claim the promise of your arm, and walk with 
you daily on the heath.” 

A shudder crept over me. I recollected the doc- 
tor’s prognostic in the morning. A month !~her, 
partner would be the worm. She would cross the 
heath—not on my arm, but in acoffin. I became 
agitated, and fortunately, the roll of a carriage gave 
an excuse for rising abruptly from the sofa. 

“Oh! some fresh arrival.” I sprang up and 
hurried to the window. It was a hearse with white 
plumes, and a dozen idle scoundrels seated on the 
top, smoking cigars, and driving at a long trot 
home, after what they call, in undertakers’ slang, 
“ performing a funeral.” In one short month that 
carriage bore the sweet and patient sufferer “ to 
that bourne from whence no traveller returns.” 











THE VICISSITUDES 





For the shortness of human life, a variety of 
comparisons have been suggested; not only by 
general observers, but by the wisest of men ;* yet 
it would be difficult to find a simile perfectly ap- 
plicable to the transitions which some characters 
are destined to undergo. 
é To behold a good man struggling with adversity, 
! and, as it were, rising superior to the poignancy of 
its shafts, is allowed to exalt the human character 
to the most dignified situation which it is possible 
for it toattain. Courage may enable a man to brave 
danger; apathy may render him regardless of life ; 
for the heart which is incapable of attachment feels 
not the force of nature’s powerful ties. We, doubt- 
less, are not all born with the same disposition and 
propensities: the same misfortunes are very differ- 
ently felt; and a character destitute of sensibility 
is no more to be admired for bearing them with 
i composure, than the immovable rock which the 
hs winds of heaven cannot shake. But when we be- 
hold a being, born to an elevated station, endowed 
with feelings of the most lively and susceptible 
kind, piously submitting to the ordinations of a 
wise Providence, yet supporting the wants of nature 
by the exertions of his own hand; a kind of enthu- 
siastic admiration seizes us, and we can scarcely 
find words to express the emotions it inspires. 
sia These observations have been excited by the 
perusal of an anecdote in a French work, entitled, 
“ Letters to Count de B——.” The most striking 
aye parts of this extraordinary relation I shall accu- 
rately extract, merely abridging the circumstances, 
and by t. 1t means rendering the account more ac- 
ceptable to a periodical work. 

Sir Thomas Moyle, a celebrated architect, hav- 
ing been employed to build a large castle in the 
parish of Eastville, had frequently been struck with 
the superior language and manners of the master 
mason who superintended the work. When his 
mind was not occupied in giving directions to the 
laborers, he was always intent upon a book, which 

Sir Thomas at length contrived to obtain a glance 

; of, and, to his astonishment, discovered it to be 
Virgil’s Auneid. This discovery confirmed hiin in 
the opinion which he had previously formed; and 
by those little delicate attentions which excite 
friendly communication, he at length received from 
the lips of the mason, the following extraordinary 
account: 

“ Until the age of sixteen, I was boarded with a 
master, whose chief attention was devoted to the 
improvement of my mind ; and, during that period, 
I was regularly visited by a gentleman, whose 
manners were extremely dignified, every three 
months. As my understanding expanded, the se- 
cresy which was observed towards me, excited a 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF HUMAN LIFE. 
FXEMPLIFIED BY A HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 


degree of anxiety in my mind; and I expressed to 
this gentleman the solicitude I suffered, and begged 
to be informed whether I was not his son. His 
conduct to me certainly was not calculated to give 


OF HUMAN LIFE. 


rise to this suspicion, for his attentions were always 
mingled with a degree of respect, which is not 
likely to influence the manners of a parent towards 
the being to whom he had given birth. In the 
strongest terms of assurance, he denied being my 
father ; acknowledged that a mystery hung over my 
head, which very soon would be elucidated to my 
entire satisfaction ; but declined telling me more, 

“In less than two months, I had the pleasure of 

seeing my only acquaintance return, for I was kept 
in a perfect state of captivity; yet, from never 
having had my liberty, I knew not the gratification 
which arises from a communication with the world, 
My heart, however, bounded with satisfaction, 
when this kind friend informed me I was to quit 
my abode, for the purpose of being introduced to a 
friend of my father’s; but that, after the interview, 
I was to return. Of the nature of distance I could 
form no accurate idea; to me it appeared an amaz- 
ing way ; but at length the carriage drove up to a 
most superb building, and I was conducted through 
a suite of apartments furnished in the most elegant 
style. 

* After placing a chair for me, in a room mazui- 
ficently ornamented, my kind conductor took his 
leave, telling me my father’s friend would soon 
wait upon me, whch he did, before I had time to 
revolve these extraordinary circumstances in iny 
mind. He approached me with extended arms, 
and pressed me to his bosom. Mine labored with 
sensations language never can describe; but to 
give a t:rn to those emotions evidently depictured 
on my countenance, he began to ask a variety of 
questions respecting the cultivation of my min¢, 
with that air of tenderness and anxiety, which 
proved how deep an interest he took in my concerns. 
The dress of this stranger was truly magnificent. 
At the close of our conversation, he presented ne 
with a purse, filled with different gold coins, of 
which I scarcely knew the value; though still 
sensible that they were of no small degree of 
worth. Upon this distinguished personage’s ce- 
partureg my conductor made his appearance, and 
taking my reluctant hand, led me to the coach. 
Our journey was performed without any explana- 
tion; and my mind was tortured with a variety of 
suggestions, to which this extraordinary interview 
had given rise. 

“A few months after this singular circumstance, 
the friend of my infancy arrived at an early hour; 
he brought with him a rich dress, in which I was 
soon habited, and desired me to ascend a pheton 
with six horses, which was standing at the gate. 
We drove with a rapidity imagination could scarce- 
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ly conceive possible, and at length arrived at Bos- 
worth Field, and stopped at the tent of my la- 
mented father, who was no less a personage than 
Richard the Third! ‘Behold my son!’ said he, to 
the noblemen who surrounded him, at the same 
time pressing me fondly to his heart; when | in- 
stantly recognised the stranger who had excited 
such singular emotions at our interview a few 
months before. ‘To-morrow,’ said he, ‘ my child, 
[ shall fight for my crown and kingdom: if fortune 
favors the undertaking, both will be yours ; and if 
yictory crowns my arms, I will openly proclaim 
you as my adopted heir, though illegitimate son. 
Should I be vanquished, carefully, I conjure you, 
conceal the secret of your birth; for you will be 
surrounded with a set of implacable enemies, who 
will drink up the last drop of your blood !’ 

“In vain I entreated him to let me share the 
fate of battle; on my knees besought him to let 
me live or die by his side; but no argument could 
induce him to comply with my wishes; and again 
] was intrusted to my conductor’s care. ‘To your 
hand,’ said he, turning to my companion, ‘I com- 
mit a sacred and important trust ;’ presenting me 
at the same moment with a port folio, and inform- 
ing me its contents would prevent me from know- 
ing the miseries of want. ‘Go, my son,’ continued 
he; ‘fulfil your destiny ;’ at the same time em- 
bracing me with tears. 

“ At this command I remained motionless. My 
guide led, or rather forced me away ; as my father’s 
mind was too much occupied by the dangers which 
hung over him, to allow any length of time to be 
devoted even toason. Early the next morning I 
was conducted to an eminence, where I had an op- 
portunity of observing the dreadful carnage which 
ensued; and, shocking to relate, in the midst of 
the slaughter, I beheld the author of my existence 
fall. A sudden faintness overspread my faculties; 
my knees trembled; my eyes became dim; and 
casting an agonized look towards my protector, I 
fell senseless to the ground. How long I remained 
in this situation is uncertain. Upon recovering my 
recollection, 1 looked in vain for my friend; for, 
regardless of the sacred promise he had given to 
my father, he had sought his own safety in flight. 
This was not all; for he had secured the port-folio, 
and left me as destitute of the means of supporting 
existence as a helpless child. J knew not even 
the spot where my infancy had been nurtured, and 
had not a single friend in the world! 

“ My father’s troops were flying in every direc- 
tion. Conceive, if possible, the wretched state to 
which I was reduced. At that moment, [ fortun- 
ately perceived a horse without a rider, and mount- 
ing him, I soon found myself on the high road. 
Not to tire your patience, by attempting to describe 
sensations which it would be impossible for the 
power of language to paint, I shall merely say, 
that I remained some time in London, exposed to 
all the miseries of want. Chance at length direct- 
ed my footsteps to a house of entertainment, which 
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some masons used, with whom I entered into con- 
versation, and inquired whether they would agree 
to find me in work. I had felt the wants of nature 
too powerfully, not to rejoice at the means by 
which they were supplied. My assiduity soon ob- 
tained me the approbation of my master, who easily 
discovered that I was not born to the situation 
which I filled. 

“ At the expiration of some years, my knowledge 
of the business was so perfect, that my employer 
invited me to reside in his house, and treated me 
with as much friendship and kindness as if I had 
actually been his son. This gentleman had risen 
to the highest eminence in his profession; the 
suavity of his manners could only be equalled by 
the intelligence of his mind. And he had a daugh- 
ter—But to attempt describing her various attrac- 
tions would be presumption; for in her person 
were assembled all the virtues and graces which 
have ever been ascribed to the sex. 

“In the society of this lovely creature, J expe- 
rienced that refined gratification, which neither 
rank nor splendor ever could impart; but my hap- 
piness was destined to receive a dreadful interrup- 
tion, by the death of the author of her birth. Though 
I had carefully concealed from my beloved’s father 
the secret of my own existence, I resolved to im- 
part it to her; and for ever resign those visionary 
prospects of future grandeur, which imagination 
frequently had formed. Tenderness and astonish- 
ment marked her expressive features, whilst she 
listened to the vicissitudes of my life; and, after 
pouring the balm of sympathy into my bosom, she 
amply compensated for all my sufferings by bless- 
ing me with her hand. By this anzelic woman I 
have three children, who will for ever remain 
strangers to the noble stock from whence they 
sprang; for though no sigh for faded honors ever 
escapes my bosom, I cannot be answerable for the 
effect which a knowledge of their father’s origin 
might produce upon theirs.” 

Sir Thomas listened to this singular recital with 
a mixture of emotion and astonishment, and imme- 
diately offered the son of England’s tyrant an asy- 
lum in his house, with full liberty to act the same 
as if he was its master; but this the noble-minded 
man, with expressions of gratitude, refused; de- 
claring he was perfectly satisfied with his present 
situation; but wished to build a small house for his 
family at the extremity of his friend’s park. 

Of the truth of these extraordinary circum- 
stances, little doubt can be entertained ; and they 
are still more strongly impressed upon the imagi- 
nation, by the parish register of Eastville; which 
states, that on the 22d of December, 1550, the 
body of Richard Plantagenet was interred. 

Upon this singular character’s history I shall not 
attempt making any farther observation: no reader 
of sensibility will be able to peruse it with hearts 
totally unmoved ; for though we admire the calm 
philosophy of his feelings, he doubtless regretted 
the splendours he had lost. 
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The inn where Richard III. abode during his 
brief sojourn at Leicester, even the very bed on 
which he there reposed, are not exempt from the 
tales of horror which are associated with the mem- 
ory of this prince. On his departure for Bosworth 
it appears from the result, that he must have left 
many articles of value, either too cumbersome to 
be removed, or in themselves ill-suited for a tem- 
porary encampment at the house of entertainment 
where he had been abiding, and which, as being 
the chief hostlery in Leicester, was distinguished 
by the appellation of Richard’s badge, “ the Silver 
Boar,” but on his defeat and death, and the disper- 
sion of his followers, the victorious army, with the 
infuriated rage, which in all ages accompanies any 
popular excitement, compelled the owner of the 
inn to pull down the emblem of the deceased king, 
and to substitute the blue for the white boar. The 
apartments which the king had occupied were pil- 
laged and ransacked, and the hangings of the rich- 
Jy carved bed on which he had slept during his 
stay in the town, were torn off and either carried 
away as a booty with other portable articles, or 
were destroyed on the spot. The bedstead, how- 
ever, being large and heavy, and apparently of no 
great value, was suffered to remain undisturbed 
with the people of the house; thenceforth continu- 
ing a piece of standing furniture, and passed from 
tenant to tenant with the inn; for King Richard 
and his secretary being both slain, and all his con- 
fidential friends executed, imprisoned, or exiled, it 
could not be known that the weight of the bulky 
wooden frame-work left in his sleeping apartment 
arose from its being in reality the military chest of 
the deceased monarch, It was at once -his coffer 
and his couch. Many years, however, rolled on 
before this singular fact became known, and then 
it was only accidentally discovered, owing to the 
circumstances of a piece of gold dropping on the 
floor when a wife of the proprietor was making a 
bed which had been upon it. On closer examina- 
tion a double bottom was discovered, the interme- 
diate space between which was found to be filled 
with gold coin to a considerable amount. 

The treasure thus marvellously obtained, although 
carefully concealed, helped in time to elevate the 
humble publican, “a man of low condition,” to the 
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proud station of the chief magistrate of his native 
town. But at his death, the vast riches that ac. 
crued to his widow excited the cupidity of a me. 
nial connected with her establishment: and the 
wilful murder of their mistress, in 1613, led to the 
execution of her female servant, and of seven men 
concerned with her in the ruthless deed, thus add- 
ing another tragedy to the many of higher import 
which are inseparably connected with the recollec. 
tion of this unhappy prince. 

The inn itself, rendered so remarkable as the 
last abiding place of the last monarch of the mid- 
dle ages, “a large, handsome, half timber house, 
with one story projecting over the other,” remained 
for upwards of three centuries unchanged, an in- 
teresting relic alike of the architecture of its period 
as of the remarkable epoch which it perpetuated, 
But in the year 1830, although undecayed, unin- 
jured, and defying the ravages of time, this vener- 
able fabric was razed to the ground to the regret 
of all who hold sacred such historical memorials, 
and hallow the relics which like by-gone ages with 
the present time. Its site was the appendage of 
an adjoining thoroughfare, to which it formed an 
angle, and which still retains the name of “Blue 
Boar lane,” together with the description and de- 
lineation of its picturesque appearance, are now all 
that connects King Richard with this interesting 
memorial of his last days at Leicester. 

Not so, however, the bedstead. That appendage 
to the inn, although three hundred and fifty years 
had elapsed since it was used by the sovereign, is 
still in existence, and in the most perfect state of 
preservation. Richly and curiously carved in oak 
fleuerdelys profusely scattered over it, its pannels 
inlaid with black, brown and white woods, the 
styles consisting of Saracenic figures in high relief, 
it proves, from the singularity of its construction, 
the true purpose for which it was designed, every 
portion of it but the body being fabricated to take 
to pieces and put up at will; so that for travelling, 
it speedily became transformed into a huge chest, 
although ingeniously framed for the two-fold purpose 
which led to its preservation. This relic, insignifi- 
cant in itself, is the only known memorial connect- 
ed with the personal history of Richard ILI.—C. 
Halstead’s Richard II. 
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BY THOMAS MCKELLAR. 


*T was yesternoon I passed along, and spied 
A child out looking through a window-pane. 

I check'd my speed, and while | slowly hied, 
I turned to look upon the child again. 

Her years perchance were four. Her eyes were blue 
And bright: her hair had some peculiar grace 

Of curls, or texture, or of sunbeam hue: 


And whether most of love lit up her face, 
Or innocence, or modesty, *twere not 
In me tosay. A rosy-tinted spot 
And dimple sat upon each cheek, and lent 
A pleasant aspect to the child. She wore 
No gaudy garniture nor ornament, 
But in her native self her chiefest charm she bore. 
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DE ROSE.* 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Flow on, thou dark river! beneath thy chill waters, 
Like a pear! deeply cradled in ocean, she lies,— 
The sweetest, the fairest of Albion’s young daughters, 
A rose-bud, transplanted to bloom in the skies: 
But yesterday, ‘mid the gay circle we met her, 
And hung on the song she will warble no more; 
Sweet Rose of my heart! can [ ever forget her, 
Or cease her young beauties and worth to deplore ? 
Flow on, thou dark river! 


Flow, waters of Tiber! flow on, thou dark river! 
The cross of the holy one marks where she fell ; 
That vision of beauty will hover for ever 
Around thy chill waters, that murmur her knell: 
Her friends and her lovers are met to deplore her, 
But the love of them all, oh! ‘tis nothing to mine; 
Young saint of my soul! in her grave I adore her, 
And lay all the hopes of my heart at her shrine. 
Flow on, thou dark river ! 


The author of “ Transalpine Memoirs” thus af- 
fectingly narrates the dreadful catastrophe :— 


“As I was returning, on the 16th, from the walk 
on Monte Pincio, I perceived several persons run- 
ning toward the Porta del Popolo; those I interro- 
gated only knew that something had happened in 
that direction—what, they were unable to say. An 
hour afterwards, as we were sitting down to dinner, 
a servant, entered apparently horror-struck, saying 
that an English young lady had been drowned in 
the Tiber ; that it was not yet certain who, but that 
she feared it was ‘la Rosina, quella bella, bella,’ 
whom she had seen, a few hours before, mounting 
her horse in the Piazza di Spagan. Conceive our 
anxious uncertainty! Though not personally ac- 
quainted with Miss Rose Bathurst, [ had in every 
assembly admired, in common with all Rome, the 
beauty and amiability of this ‘bouton de rose’— 
rose-bud—as she was universally called; and had 
witnessed proofs of the kindness and goodness of 
her disposition. Her misfortune could no lqnger 
be doubted: within one hour after it had taken 
place, all my quarter of the town knew of it, and 
was in confusion ; so general was the sympathy her 
fate excited.” 

Of the many different versions in which her catas- 


trophe has been related, the following appears the 
most exact, and the most probable. 

“Miss Bathurst, with the relations with whom she 
lived, and a party of ladies, after crossing, on horse- 
back, the Ponte Molle, turned down on the right 
and followed the bank of the Tiber. The road was 
sufficiently safe until, arriving at an inclosure that 
reaches nearly to the edge of the stream, they found 
the gate through which they had intended to pass, 
shut. One of the party proposed passing between 
the hedge of the field and the river, and, according- 
ly, led the way. The horse of Miss Bathurst, 
whether startled at an attempt made to lead it over 
the narrow pass, or slippiag in the mud that covered 
the broken path, stumbled, and rolled down the slimy, 
steep bank into the deep water below. The horse 
regained the path, but without its lovely rider! No 
sign appeared on the surface to point out whether 
she was carried down by the stream, or remained 
on the spot where the horse fell. None of the party 
could swim: the thoughtless despair of the relation 
urged him into the river, from which he himself was 
with difficulty saved.’’} 


**Small casts of the beautiful girl were immedi- 
ately made, and eagerly bought up both by foreign- 
ers and Romans.” 





* The melancholy fate of the lovely Miss Rose Bathurst, who 
was drowned in the Tiber, March 16th, 1824, caused universal 
regret at Rome. Never was sympathy more general than that 
shown by all classes of persons for this 


“ Lovely being, scarcely formed or moulded; 
A Rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded.” 


+ In the month of September following, the body was seen 
floating directly over the spot where she first fell into the Ti- 
ber. On being brought to the shore, it was found to be little 
altered. The dress was in the same state as at the time of the 
fatal catastrophe; the beautiful features were also unchanged, 
except by some bruises on the face. It was presumed that the 
weight of the horse had, in falling on it, pressed it deep into 
the mud, where it had remained buried, until the rains and 
current washing away the slime that covered it, it again rose 
to the surface. 





THE MIDNIGHT WIND. 


“ Mournfully ! oh, mournfully, 
This midnight wind doth sigh, 
Like some sweet plaintive melody 

Of ages long gone by: 
It speaks a tale of other years— 
Of hopes that bloomed to die— 
Of sunny smiles that set in tears, 
And loves that mouldering lie! 


“ Mournfully ! oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth moan ; 
It stirs some cord of memory 
In each dull heavy tone. 


The voices of the much loved dead 
Seem floating thereupon— 

All, all my fond heart cherished 
Ere death had made it lone. 


“ Mournfully ! oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth swell, 
With its quaint pensive minstrelsy, 
Hope’s passionate farewell. 
To the dreamy joys of early years, 
Ere yet grief’s canker fell 
On the heart’s bloom—ay ! well may tears 
Start at that parting knell !” 
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